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* Love thou thy land, with love far-brooght 
From out the storied Past, and nised 
Within the Preeent, but transftiaed 
Through ftitnre time by power of thought. 

It is the land that freemen tfn. 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will. 

A land of settled govemment, 
A land of just and old renowxi. 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
Flrom precedent to precedent' 
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CHAPTER I. 

AN ENGLISH VILLAGE. 

It was the dose of a soft April day ; when 
abeady something of summer warmth had 
stolen on the air ; and the season, if wanting 
the affluent vegetation that clothes a later 
time, had yet a tenderness and delicacy pe- 
culiarly its own, forbidding regret that the 
year was still so little advanced. If, on such 
an eve, in the days now gone by, of long and 
toilsome travel, some wayfarer, exhausted by 
a journey commenced at sunrise, had arrived 
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2 MADELINE GLABE. 

in sight of the little hamlet of Clarges ; behold- 
ing that tranquil English village scattered 
amidst the orchards and gardens of its richly- 
wooded valley retreat, he would have deemed 
himself rewarded for the journey in the pros- 
pect that lay before him. For all he saw 
would have told him that the repose he coveted 
was here presented in its fairest shape ; and 
while rejoicing that the rugged mountain and 
the lonely common were alike left behind, he 
would have gazed with a new-born tenderness 
on a scene owing all its beauty to that exces- 
sive culture so rarely allied with sublimity. 

Lying in the centre of a landscape that spread 
in soft slope or level plain till met by, and 
melting into, the hazy purple of the distance ; 
in rich and lavish cultivation, Clarges could 
alone be rivalled by that queen of British vil- 
lages — ^the brilliant and poet-worahipped Rich- 
mond. Richmond, indeed, can boast the silver 
windings of the Thames ; but Clarges had its 
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own delicioua trout stream) fresh and gurgling 
— ^a world of orchards nigh its banks. 

Over these the light of ey^ning now glowed in 
soft and mellow tints, while, in the doorways of 
the rural dwellings, to which theymade the back- 
ground, stood — often in groups, often singly — 
many of the village inhabitants ; others sat 
beneath the shelter of tb^ porch, or leaned by 
the wooden palings fencing in the cottage gar- 
dens, where flourished, with many hardy 
English flowers, as well those herbs which suited 
for seasoning or for medicine — ^to the poor so 
often supply the place of the apothecary and 
the cook. 

Here grew hedges of lavender and rose- 
mary, and beds of mint and thyme and mar- 
joram ; and marigold for the bees to mur- 
mur about and feast on in the summer season. 
Even now, an early adventurer, the first of his 
tribe, flew slowly along, settling at will upon 
the dainty produce. The heartsease was now 
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in bloom; the wallflower^ too, shed its rich 
perfume on the air ; and^ though the orocuses 
had ceased to gladden the earth, the flowering 
currant, the primrose, and the daffodil supplied 
their place. The cottages of Hampshire, half- 
buried in fruit trees, with their jasmine and 
rose-clustered walls, are hardly richer in all 
cottage adorning flowers than were those of 
Clarges, that waited but the breath of the 
summer months to burst into yet richer and 
more manifold luxuriance of clore carnations 
and double stocks; sweet pea and mignionette; 
the sturdy hollyhockand the velvet-coated sweet- 
william ; when clothing their white walls and 
sheltered porches withhoneysuckle and later cle- 
matis, they would lure the swarms of bees to 
cluster round their summer harvest, and chain 
the wandering steps of the poet, ashe here beheld* 
the realisation of his Arcadian dreams of felicity. 
Over this fair scene the sunset still lingered. 
The orchards laden with their snowy wealth, 
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the pronuse of the golden pippin and the 
* topaz jargonel/ glowed in the warm light of 
the eventide. The narcissus by the stream 
scarce stirred in the tranquil air, while breath- 
ing its fwnt and exquisite odours over the 
glassy surface that gave back its lovely image, 
and mirrored as well the various and shifting 
hues of the sunset. The toil of the day was 
over, and many now lingered in the air, tasting 
the sweetness of that repose which brought to 
the ear the hum of the bee, and the song of 
the bird, for from the woodlands was now 
caught the mellow notes of the blackbird, 
while each day as it hastened the spring to 
summer, his song was waxing rarer. 

Here come into sight the tall chimneys of 
the Manor House — ^but the house is hid by 
that grove of venerable trees. Never mind, 
at another time we shall get a closer survey. 

That cottage with its acre of verdant lawn 
in front — its belt of flower-knots circling the 
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house — its swdling emerald hedge, girdling 
in the entire — ^belongs to the vicar ; it is his 
miniatare paradise; perhaps he can hardly 
image one he would more delight in. Being 
a widower, and without diildren, his maiden 
sister resides with him, and their chief plea- 
sure, next to caring for the poor, lies in cultih 
vating their tulips and carnations. 

Nearer to the village, but yet removed a 
sufficient distance from the humbler dwellings, 
stands the house of Mr. Butler, the retired 
medical practiticmer. Now there was, perhaps, 
no one in the vicinity that had Aimished so 
inexhaustible a theme for village criticism and 
gossip as Mr. Butier — ^partly because he had 
come to Clarges a poor man, and no one could 
exactly divine how he had become a rich one. 
Many years smce — some twenty or more — be 
had sought to step into the shoes of the then 
lately deceased Dr. Madden. In this attempt 
he was opposed, and it was generally thought, 
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succ^essfiilly, by a nephew of the Doctor's, 
who, though a younger man than Mr. Butler, 
and of fewer years in the profession, succeeded 
in gaining the suffirages of nearly all the 
respectable families in the neighbourhood. 
Somehow, a bad odour followed Mr. Butler 
from the town in which he had previously 
practised. Things were whispered about and 
gained credence, that sounded suspicious, to 
say the leaat. Stories there were, not so much 
of any want of i^ill (for he was generally 
allowed to be a man of talent), as of an occa- 
sionally perverted exercise of it. These 
rumours, although it was impossible to trace 
them home (perhaps, indeed, they had none), 
had yet, it was thought, so damaged his repu- 
tation, as to leave Mr. Butler no chance of 
keeping his ground against young Cox» his 
favoured rival. As it proved, however — ^and 
here was the mystery — ^those who thought so, 
were mistaken. Mr. Butler had not long re- 
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sided at Clarges, when the then Lord of the 
Manor, who had hitherto seldom visited his 
property, came down with a party of friends 
to spend the shooting season. Daring his 
stay, he was seized with iDness. The younger 
medical man being out of the way, Mr. But- 
ler was hurriedly called in. Mr. Clarges re- 
covered, and, it would seem, was satisfied with 
the skill of his attendant, and something of inti- 
macy grew up between them. Mr. Clarges' sub- 
sequent visits to the country, and his constitu- 
tional delicacy, increased by profligate habits, 
brought these two men into closer contact ; and 
finally, as Mr. Butler's practice did not promise 
to increase in^the neighbourhood, he accepted 
the offer made him by his young patron, of 
becoming his travelling medical attendant. 
Though Mr. Butler's ,hope had been to esta- 
blish his reputation as an accoucheur, yet, 
seeing little prospect of success in that line, 
and feeling his skill fiilLy equal to the trust 
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Mr. Clarges reposed in it, he wisely reflected 
on the old proverb of *a bird in the hand' 
being * worth two in the bush/ and, to the no 
small joy of his rival, abandoning the field to 
him, left the village in company with Mr. 
Clarges. 

When Mr. Butler next appeared amongst his 
former fiiends, it was under a new aspect, as the 
fiiend of his patron's widow, who, accompanied 
by her infant son, and her sister, Mrs.Wilmot, 
returned from abroad in less than a year from 
the death of Mr. Clarges, which event had 
occurred a very brief interval succeeding his 
runaway marriage with the beautiftd girl who 
came to mourn her loss in the seclusion of 
Clarges Manor. But there was now no 
longer a cause for rivalry on the part of his 
opponent. It was in the rdle of a man of 
independent fortune, and the friend and 
frequent guest of Mrs. Clarges, of Clarges 
Manor, that Mr. Butler now appeared on the 
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scene of Ms former defeat. Was gossip 
sUenced by this change of character ? On the 
contrary, as may well be surmised, it found 
fresh food — ^the snake had only been scotched, 
not destroyed — ^in one shape or another, from 
one quarter or another, it rose up and hissed at 
him — ^nay, it had even taken a more venomous 
guise than before. There were some that, not 
content with reviving old rumours, added 
fresh insinuations, hinting at the suddenness of 
Mr. Clarges' death, and the extraordinary 
attention shown to Mr. Butler by his widow. 
Allusion was made, with nods and groans, to 
the improvement in his fortunes — ^nay, sus- 
picion did not stop here, but proceeded to 
attach itself even to the beautiful widow. 

Indeed, it would seem as though nothing 
could be too improbable or wild to meet with 
credence, when it was supposed that the proud 
and handsome Margaret Clarges could have 
stooped to entertain a preference for a man of 
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obscure origin^ inferior position, and manners 
little adapted to charm into forgetfhlnessof these 
defects. While assuredly it was not strange 
that a wife who had eyinced a tender regret 
for her husband, should look with feelings of 
Mendly regard on him who had attended that 
husband, though at last ineffectually, yet to 
the utmost of his really keen professional 
abilities. Nor, again, was it surprising that 
Mr. Clarges should have bequeathed Mr. But- 
ler some substantial proof of the regard which 
he had shown he entertained for him, and thus 
laid the foundation of that independence he 
now enjoyed. 

Still, as commonly happens, vulgar opinion, 
ever inclined to the dark and mysterious, 
rejected any such method of accounting, 
either for Mr. Butler's riches (such his fortune 
appeared in the eyes of the poorer ctass), or 
his intimacy with Mrs. Clarges and her sis- 
ter ; and found a certain pleasurable excite- 
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ment in believing that, while Mr. Clarges' 
confiding nature had been led to fancy 
he owed a debt of gratitude to his attend- 
ant, Mn Butler had been on terms of sus- 
picious intimacy with the wife of the dying 
man, and here they stopped, filling up the rest 
with mysterious looks even village gossip 
hesitated to utter — -even village credulity to 
believe — ^the tale that would attach not only 
infidelity, but a yet darker stain to the stately 
and majestic mistress of Clarges Manor. 

If these rumours, joined to the assertion 
that Mr. Clarges had never cared for his vdfe, 
and had married her to pay off his debts, had 
in any shape reached the ears of the widowed 
Mrs. Clarges, she treated them, it is to be 
concluded, with profound indifference ; for still 
was Mr. Butler a frequent guest at the Manor 
— still consulted — still treated as a valued 
friend by its mistress. 

Indeed, while this openly-evinced esteem 
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for the worUiy Doctor mi^ bare oooYiDoed 
unprgadioed persons that Mrs. darges felt 
that she had nothing to conceal, there was 
another, and, perhaps, more conyincing proof 
afforded to those who saw them together of the 
utter absorditjr of these mafidoos ramoms; 
this was the real dislike, reaching even to 
aversion, whidi a dose observer mi^t, with- 
out difficulty, have detected lurking under 
Mrs. Glarges* assumed, and even ostentatious, 
empressement of manner towards the man for 
whom it was assumed she cherished an un- 
worthy partiality. 

There were not, however, wanting some 
who ventured to assert that the ties of 
illidt love are frail and perishable, and who, 
while admitting that love mi^t have 
abandoned the heart of Margaret Clarges, 
refused to draw the inference, that it had 
never existed, even arguing that this lurking 
dislike, coupled with this external courtesy, 
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only went to prove that Mrs. Clarges felt that 
she had placed herself in the power of one 
whom, while disliking, she yet feared to 
offend. 

Snch were the stories, that kept, as we 
have said, in abeyance, yet lurked in the 
village, and heightened the dislike the inhabi- 
tants had from the first entertained towards 
Mrs. Clarges, who was, indeed, a woman of 
unusual pride, which had the bad taste to 
display itself, not alone in hauteur towards 
her equals, but as well in discourtesy to her 
inferiors. Still this dislike towards the Lady 
of the Manor and her friend was veiled under 
a smiling exterior. I am sorry to say that 
even in happy innocent-looking Clarges there 
dwelt in the hearts of many a sad spice of 
worldliness. 

Perhaps the feelings thus suppressed in one 
direction, made themselves amends by finding 
vent in another ; for rarely, indeed, is it the 
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lot of mortal to meet with a larger share of 
unaffected love, than these village inhabitants 
entertained for the future Lord of the Manor 
— ^the youthful and gifted Philip Ckrges. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TILLAGE aOSSIK. 

As the evening declined, and the shadow 
on the dial pointed towards seven, it might 
have been remarked, by a curious observer, 
that the loiterers at many of the cottage doors 
wore an air of expectancy ; while the same 
observer, if nice at drawing distinctions, would 
have judged these watchfiil indications so 
slight as hardly to denote the approach of any 
unwonted event, though, perhaps, one from 
which custom had not yet taken all interest. 
Mr. Butler's cab had just driven round, 
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and now stood at the gate, with its shining 
chestnut horse and dapper groom, all in 
admirable keeping with the two storied stucco 
fronted house, the Venetian blinds, and stiff 
iron railings; but equally out of harmony 
with the gentle unsophisticated air of the rest 
of the village. It was not detained long, for 
now, issuing from the door which opened on a 
prim gravel walk, running to the stiff iron gate, 
and bordered on either side by squares of grass 
plot, adorned in the centre ; the one by a 
rockery, the other by a statue — appeared in 
all the grave simplicity of evening costume, 
the hero of so many ungracious rumours. 

He was a fine-looking man, of that stamp of 
good looks not often allied to gentle blood — 
that pale portly obsequious cast of man found 
so frequently among butlers and hotel-waiters, 
when they are allowed to grow fat. Still he 
had a fine massive figure, and a smooth placid 
forehead like a surface of marble, and very 

VOL. I. c 
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white though very large hands. So far was 
seen the sensuous, self-indulging lover of ease 
and plenty. The intellect to scheme for, and 
attain to, the enjoyment of that ease was 
solely discoverable in the pair of quick calcu- 
lating grey eyes, that small but full of fire, 
shone restlessly beneath the shadow of that 
bland calm forehead with which they seemed 
singularly at variance. Again, a student of the 
human face would have said — that the lower 
part of the countenance somewhat modified 
the mere love of indulgence, and the craft to 
procure it, indicated on the upper portion, — 
that some natural goodness lurked amidst the 
soft curves of the mouth and chin ; and that, 
when he smiled, his coimtenance gained some- 
thing of sweetness and benevolence. While, 
finally, seeing the great preponderance of the 
animal over the intellectual in the formation 
of the head, a physiognomist might have 
hepn led to conclude (how far truly I do not 
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pretend to say) that Mr. Butler, with some 
originally gentle and amiable traits^ was too 
much under the dominion of sensual feel- 
ings and a crafty and unscrupulous genius 
not to be incapable of resisting any great 
temptation offering its bait skilfully to the 
indulgence of the one, by the exercise of the 
other. To conclude our description, Mr. But- 
ler might have been about forty-five — ^perhaps 
fifty — ^perhaps even fifty-five — ^for the years 
that ride roughshod over your fiery, impetu- 
ous, fast-living, outspoken men, only slip over 
so smooth and bland an exterior as his. His 
hair and teeth were both fine, his manners 
gentle though not the least like a gentleman's 
(understanding that term in its true sense as 
implying something of grace and spirit) — ^his 
language, like his hands, fair and jewelled, the 
one with diamonds set in jet, the other with 
the gems of a somewhat late acquired and 
therefore carefiiUy set out erudition. 

c 2 
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But, worthy as Mr. Butler might be of ex- 
citing an interest among the village gossips, it 
did not appear that in the present instance it 
was for his appearance they had been on the 
look-out. For the cab had driven away, been 
whirled by the village, past the cottage gates, 
and then lost to sight where the road wound 
round towards the manor-house — and still they 
waited and looked out as before. 

" I warrant now," said Mrs. Panton, who 
eked out the profits of a market-garden by the 
sale of toys and gingerbread. " I warrant 
now that Judas Iscariot is on his road to Pie- 
corner.*' 

" Ay — ay," returned Mrs. Hart, the grocer's 
wife, from over the fence that divided their 
gardens — " it's there he dines to-day — ^it's well 
too for some that has'nt to go far to look for 
a dinner." 

"I remember the day when Tom Butler 
didn't think to get from behind old Meadow's 
counter to dine at the Manor." 
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"Ay, he's risen since then, honestly, I 
hope." 

"Ay, honestly sure or Madam wouldn't 
make so much of hun — ^but if one was to be- 
lieve all one hears/' 

" They'd believe many a queer story and 
little that's good of Judas Tscariot." 

"And who does believe good of him?" in- 
quired Mr. Hart, who now emerged from under 
the porch of his dwelling. "Ain't Judas a 
name for what's bad all over th6 world?" 

" And mayhap that's why it's given to he 
that's just gone by." 

" Butler ! — ^why he cured me of my illness 
last winter." 

" Yes, he did that — but there are stories, 
John," 

" There are wife, but there's no need to 
meddle with them." 

" But, Mr. Hart," said Mrs. Panton. " It 
tvas queer about the will and the money that 
was left him." 
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" Well, well, I see nothing queer about it." 

" And," struck in Mrs. Hart, " I know some- 
thing queerer than that." 

" Best keep it to yourself then,'' returned 
her husband. 

"Nay, I'm at liberty to speak," retorted 
his wife, " and now that you've put me to it 
— I'll tell the story — ^you see the clergyman's 
house there?" (Mrs. Panton acknowledged 
seeing ifc.) " And you remember before Mr. 
Austen got it and freshened it up with flowers 
and a lawn, besides putting the house to rights, 
how farmer Harwood had it ?" 

"You know I wasn't come to the village 
then." 

" Aye, I was forgetting that — ^it was a diff- 
erent place then, not but that it was pretty 
enough with a thatch, and the fruit trees clo- 
sing round it, with a hawthorn standing up 
before the door — ^that's all changed now — well 
you see farmer Harwood had a daughter who 
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was educated above her station not but that 
they said her mother was a lady — and to make 
a long story short, the doctor nsed to visit 
there — oftener than there was need for, and it 
was said Helen thought to marry him, but it 
ended badly. She left the village after her 
disgrace, and it was said her child died at 
its birth almost." 

"And didn't it?" — inquired Mrs. Pan- 
ton. 

" Nay, I don't say it didn't — ^but it chanced 
I had been taking tea with my sister who 
was at service at Fasten, and it was latish 
when I was coming home, and pitchy dark, 
It was — ^wait a bit — ^yes it was last Christmas 
eighteen years, and as I was passing Helen 
Harwood's gate there was some one passed 
out running so close as nigh to touch me, and 
as sure as I live, I both thought it was the 
doctor, and if it was, he carried a bundle in 
his arms, and '' 
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"What was it?" asked Mrs. Panton, in 
accents of intense interest. 

" It's not for me to say what it was ; but I 
thought (for I cannot be sure that it was not, 
the wind in the trees) — ^but I thought I heard 
an infant cry." 

"Lord have mercy upon us!" ejaculated 
Mrs. Panton, while Mr. Hart angrily remon- 
strated with his wife upon the foUy of putting 
idle stories into circulation ; and so real ap- 
peared his anger, that his wife, dropping the 
interdicted subject — ^the more readily, as she 
had now suflSciently asserted her sex's prero- 
tive, — the three again gazed where many a 
curious glance had already been sent — to- 
wards the shadowy screen of osiers and 
willows that, sheltering the course of the 
stream, hid from view, till nigh at hand, the 
wanderer on its banks. 

But * coming events cast their shadows 
before.' A plunging and rustling among *the 
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reeds and rushes that bordered the path by 
the stream as it wound on towards the village, 
and a sudden wave ripplmg, as it were, spon- 
taneously along the surface, preceded the 
appearance of an exulting pointer, which, 
emerging from the green recesses of this 
vegetable ocean, at once revealed the cause 
of its commotion, and heralded the approach 
of his master; then suffered himself to be 
swallowed up again as the wave, fluctuating, 
ran back on its course. 

Then winding round the path that led 
through the hamlet homewards, came in sight 
the figure of Philip Clarges, the village 
lord de jurcy as his mother was the queen 
de facto. A form that wore the first glory 
and prime of manhood on its front, nor less its 
beauty and its intellect on the broad forehead 
and handsome features. One, too, who seemed 
to have won an interest in the hearts of these 
village watchers, for while many a brow, dark 
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with toil of the sunny weather, brightened as 
he passed, there were not wanting blushes, on 
fairer cheeks, as with the cheerM greeting of 
manly voices mingled the softer accents of 
woman's welcome. 

They were wont thus to mark his return 
after the day's sport or ramble, and the voice 
of their welcome was not less sweet because it 
had grown familiar to the ears of Clarges. 
Pausing often, though briefly, he exchanged a 
few words at many of the cottage gates, 
acknowledging the salutations from all with 
that frank and ready courtesy which rendered 
him an especial favourite with the humbler 
classes. 

Happy in his tastes, he had learned to 
estimate at their true value these marks of 
village popularity, and whUe others, at his 
age, sought foreign climes, or lavished a 
fortune in cities and the pleasure of cities, he^ 
manifesting little desire for foreign travel, 
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taking small delight in the life of towns, had 
grown familiar with every scene roimd his 
native village; while every farmer on his 
estate, nay, every peasant or labourer, was a 
friend to him. 

He was thoroughly English —thoroughly 
rural — in his pursuits; yet on his manners 
there shone a grace and polish we are apt to 
deem exclusively the gift of intercourse with 
the world. 

With him they had their birth from other 
sources ; many rich springs there were stored 
deep in that naturally generous nature to 
fertilize the soil and give his life an outward 
charm, matching with its inward wealth. 

He had all that blesses existence, and 
prosperity is a marvellous refiner of the 
manners. He stood on life's sunniest verge, 
the boundary that separates the man from the 
boy overpassed; and that new healthier 
existence, bathing, with its glowing purple, 
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his first footsteps on the glossy slopes of 
manhood. 

That period to the prosperous does indeed 
contain a subtle and ineffable charm, a rapture 
that as it has never been felt before ; so once 
passed, vain is all endeavour to re-create it. 
Pleasure and Action are the deities of that 
bright epoch-T-Heart and Sense their vnlling 
worshippers.' Then all life seems made up of the 
bounding joy or the delicious dream — ^the flush 
of enterprise, or the tranquil flow of reverie. 
We spread the sails of life to the gales of 
fortune, or suffer the oars to drop on the 
lapsing waters of enjoyment. The bloom on 
the cheek seems repeated on the earth and it is 
rarely indeed we look to a future that takes 
not its omen from this golden and rapturous 
present. , 

It has all too, to gam fi:om contrast — the 
sweet world of childhood has told its tale. 
Its fairy spell departed — ^it has gone and been 
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succeeded by the harsher one of task and trial 
which just struggling into knowledge, feels 
the struggle so painful, seeing mysteries it 
cannot fathom, and pining for the freedom it 
is denied — ^that era in life which dates from 
the day we put on a jacket, to that on which 
we bid farewell to the schoolroom. 

This misty time had passed from Philip 
Clarges, and in the rosy mom of manhood, 
his frame expanded under a sense of happiness 
and freedom — his step went lighter — ^his heart 
beat freer, and the transformation of our fairy 
tales became in him reality. 

While describing the beauties of Clarges, we 
have said little of its Manor-house ; nor shall 
we now pause to picture it, suffice it for 
the present to say that there were few spots 
even in our own favoured England, which had 
more of a rich and tender charm than the 
quiet old home of Philip Clarges. 

A charm which he was exquisitely capable 
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of feeling, for there was something of a 
kindred richness and tenderness in his own 
character, and his room hung with his sketches 
and paintings of the manifold beauties of its 
dell and dingle, his verses telling the praise 
of its hill and hollow, and of all the seasons' 
changes as they sped their course across its 
woodlands, manifested the depth of his love 
for the place of his birth. 

Philip then was a genius ? — undoubtedly ; 
but it was wonderful how little you perceived 
it. iEe had no pale student look or slight 
student frame. Strong and muscular; with the 
bright eye and the blooming cheek, he gave 
but few hours to painting or writing compared 
to those he spent in roving or shootmg over 
the country. 

Many a summer's morn when the dew was 
on the grass and the early bees and butterflies 
clustering round the flowers, — ^they and the 
birds the sole disturbers of the quiet, — ^saw 
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Philip winding through the tranquil valley by 
the side of the curving stream, or mounting 
the sides of the loftiest hills, his breakfast 
taken perhaps at a farm house, whose inmates 
felt the happier the rest of the day that they 
had entertained the young squire. Then push- 
ing his way on for miles, gleaning as a pleasure 
that knowledge of rural life and peasant habits 
which proves of so much use to the English 
landed proprietor. 

And may we not discern all that poetry 
which to others shut out from happiness reads 
but the lessons of despair ; could confer upon 
Philip Clarges. He whose life thus eloquent 
of prosperity was now in the freshest bloom 
of gifted youth and glorious beauty ; who had 
the means of gratifying every refined taste, of 
indulging each graceful fancy; what was 
poetry to him, but a fairy gift ; the rich and 
tender glow shed upon the opening flower of 
a life that might otherwise out of its very 
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luxuriance have gone to waste; producing that 
gentle and harmonious repose and gravity ever 
in some degree the concomitants of the poeti- 
cal taste that lent their finishing grace to a 
genial and enthusiastic temperament — a 
cultivated mind, and frank and cordial 
manners. 

On a life so happy, so abounding in the 
sources of happiness, there rested but one 
shadow and that perhaps cast more by im- 
agination than reality. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SISTEBS. 

The sun had now set — ^the clear blue of hea- 
yen was crossed but by a few ' rare and 
roseate clouds ;^ and the villagers were pre- 
paring to leave the air laden with fiilling dews 
and exquisite perfumes, and already sharpen- 
ing into chilness; when a female figure ap- 
peared at the bend of the road directing her 
course towards the village. 

She paused, however, on reaching the torn 
to the clergyman's gate, and, leaning against 
the rails, looked earnestly in. It was a sweet 
and beautiM scene she gazed on — ^that soft 
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and verdant turf — those rich and odorous 
flowers — ^the cottage with its clustering foli- 
age, and the calm spring twilight deepening 
over all. Yet what called forth that burst of 
low and passionate weeping — ^that sad, sad 
look — that murmured prayer ? After gazing 
long, the wanderer turned again from the 
gate — this time to seek the churchyard. 
Through the now deserted village she passed, 
and turned up the narrow pathway that led 
to the graves. The gate stood open, and she 
passed in. Through the deepening mists the 
little church, covered with ivy, rose up — and 
through the long springing grass the simple 
tombstones. There the pale daffodil waved 
in pensive grace ; and the rich wall-flower 
brightenefd amidst the grass. The yew-tree 
and the laurel mingled their branches ; and 
stillness and peace lay over all. 

Heedless of all else, the wanderer reached one 
stone differing scarce at all from the rest — one 
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she must have been familiar with, for, under the 
shade of a tree, and through the thickening 
gloom, the inscription was not decipherable. 
There, kneeling down, the prayer she had for 
eighteen years breathed from ^ a broken and 9 
contrite heart ' — eighteen years that had stolen 
from her health and beauty, and tried her in the 
furnace of affiction, yet taught her nothing of 
the world's wisdom, and taken from her little 
of an almost too childish simplicity — was 
again poured forth in the scenes familiar to 
her childhood, and beside the grave of her 
parents. 

But we must now follow Philip home. Al- 
ready had the premonitory gong once sent its 
old-fashioned summons through gallery and 
chamber of Clarges Manor, when, reaching 
the drawing room, he found, with some 
chagrin, guests awaiting his arrivaL These 
consisted of Mr. Butler ; Mrs. Fortescue — ^be- . 
fore-mentioned under the name of her first 
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husband, as Mrs. Wilmot — and her daughter 
Ellmor ; the last, however, being but a chfld 
of some ten years old. Philip's welcome to 
his aunt, as to the family friend, was as cor- 
dial as he could render it ; but, in truth, to 
both of these he had a dislike he found it 
diflScult to control. He not only felt that 
there was no congeniality of disposition be- 
tween him and them, and had a distrust in 
the sincerity of their compliments and pro- 
fessed friendship for him; but he regarded 
with especial dislike the influence they seemed 
— particularly Mrs. Fortescue — to have ac- 
quired over his mother, the more so, as Mrs. 
Clarges was not only an extremely proud 
woman, and naturally averse to yielding to 
others, but that from him, her only child, she 
exacted profound submission, while deferring 
to the every wish of her sister, and evincing a 
studious solicitude to please the doctor. 
There is a passage in one of Bulwer's letters 
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to his mother that comes across me like a 
gleam of sunshme, nor can I forbear to quote 
it: — *From your graceftil and accomplished 
ta&te/ writes this gifted son of a gifted parent, 
* I early learned that affection for literature, 
which has exercised so large an influence over 
the pursuits of my life ; and you, who were 
my first guide, were my earliest critic. Do 
you remember the summer days, which seemed 
to me so short, when you repeated to me those 
old ballads with which Percy revived the de- 
caying spirit of our national muse; or the 
smooth couplets of Pope ; or those gentle and 
polished verses, with the composition of which 
you had beguiled your own earlier leisure ?' 

What a picture this brings before the eye I 
what a truth it realises ! 

While fix>m Philip, exquisitely capable of 
appreciating parental affection, and formed to 
profit by feminine culture, seemed to be with- 
held the fiill enjoyment of that sweet source of 
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human felidty. His every wish gratified — 
his path surrounded with all the graces and 
amenities that wealth can furnish to taste — a 
disposition less tender and less sensitive would, 
while enjoying all that ministered to fancy or 
gratified desire, have overlooked the absence 
of the deep and engrossing love he thirsted 
for. 

Not so Philip — and it must not be imagined 
because we have depicted the course of his 
life as flowing in a rich and prosperous stream, 
that it was not fed by other and minor streams, 
some of which, bearing upon their tide a pen- 
sive and even a melancholy shade, were yet 
merged and lost in the healthful tenor of his 
prevailing tone of thought. Yet, while the 
outward surface of his life betrayed not the 
existence of any hidden discontent, or only 
evinced it in that occasional melancholy which 
appeared but the poetry of youth, there were 
times when he sufiered his thoughts to dwell 
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painfiilly on the want of an answering affection 
from her towards whom his heart glowed with 
a filial and entire devotion. And it is worthy 
of a passing thought, that, while the romantic 
and dreamy temperament is oftenest tinged 
with this refined and spiritual shade, we should 
not so much blame the imagination for the 
discontent inherent in the most prosaic natures; 
as thank it, for the magic which has wrought 
the material of the morose and selfish eadgi- 
ance of ordinary tempers into the graceful 
and harmonious melancholy of the poet. 

So it is probable that Philip Clarges, lack- 
ing that early taste for the picturesque and 
lovely, which has its birth in the feeling heart 
and sensitive feelings, might likewise have es- 
caped any troublesome reflections interfering 
with the even flow of enjoyment ; but in that 
case it may well be questioned if his disposi- 
tion would have been so entirely generous and 
unselfish — ^whether, wanting the tender heart 
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and keen feeling, it might not as well have 
wanted those refining and elevating qualities 
that; entering so largely into his nature, 
seemed to qualify him for a great and excellent 
career in life. 

For all that we have described — ^his fresh 
and innocent tastes — ^his simple pleasures and 
manly sports — ^while they preserved him heart- 
whole^ at that period of life so easily stained 
and corrupted — ^were yet hardly suited to 
nerve and lead him to a wide and ample field 
for the display of his genius ; and so, perhaps, 
in the dispensations of Providence, which, if 
we cannot control, we sometimes fancy we can 
account for, it may appear best that, carrying 
within him the elements suited for a nobler 
sphere than that bounded by the hills of his 
native country, they should be accompanied 
by a want that, unfulfilled, might, in time, 
lead him to supply its place by other sterner, 
if less pleasing, pursuits. 
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And herein we think was Philip Clarges 
iendowed with those qualities that may best 
deserve our imitation. Had he been of a 
more exclusively poetic nature, the regret that 
now but cast a gentle shadow on his life, would 
have deepened into a dreamy and morbid 
melancholy that, while depriving him of en- 
joyment in his present pursuits, would have un- 
fitted him for those of a severer nature. While 
again, had he been of a wholly practical cast, 
there would have been wanting much that 
now gave a softening grace to his manners, 
a tender sensibility to his mind. Yet it has 
ever been the practice of partisans, who admit 
of no compromise, to uphold these opposite 
tendencies, as sufficient in themselves to con- 
stitute perfection, neglecting to observe that 
the neutral tint which blends the grace of 
poetry with the hardy energy of sterner 
qualities, as it is the best adapted for hap- 
piness, so it is the most worthy of our regard. 
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Philip had twined his hand playfully amid 
the golden locks of the little Ellinor, who 
stood, retired from observation, in the recess 
of the bayed-window, through which the fading 
daylight dimly lit the room^. 

**How pretty my little Nell grows," he 
said fondly. "Have you seen the bird's- 
nest with the eggs in it, Ellinor ?" 

" No," said the child, blushing, and with a 
wistful look ; " but. Cousin Philip, you must 
show it to me." 

" It is too late this evening, but to-morrow 
we will pay it a visit — ^four eggs ! only think 
of that Nell ! — and have you seen the peacock 
yet?'' 

" No, no— not yet." 

"What! not seen your old friend, the 
Emperor ? His Majesty has got his tail 
again sinc^ you saw him." 

" I could not go by myself," said Ellinor, 
"and, now, it will be so long till to-morrow. 
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Will you tell me a story to make the time 



^^ It is too near dinner ; you will hear the 
gong again in an instant ; and after dinner I 
shall be busy ; but to-morrow we will visit the 
nest^ and Emperor and the other peacocks; 
and see the swans sail on the lake; and gather 
flowers in the wood; and look at pictures, and 
play games/' And talking thus, Philip took 
his little cousin on his knee, and, sitting down 
on the window-seat, whispered more pleasant 
promises in her ear, that sufficed to banish 
her regret, and soon the silver laugh of the 
little fairy rang through the room. 

And the two mothers looked pleased, and 
paused more than once in their converse with 
Doctor Butler, to watch with interest Philip 
and his baby playmate. And so they sat — 
Calm middle age— and exulting youth dream- 
ing dreams of the morrow — and innocent 
childhood, that believed them; while the quiet 
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eventide shed its light through the deep oriel 
window; and lit the calm features of the 
mothers^ and the noble brow of the son, and 
the golden hair of the little child. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

COUNTBY JABE. 

It was hardly snrprisiDg that Mr. Batler should 
like to dine at Clarges, for he set dae yahie 
on good eating ; and the dinner at the Manor, 
if wanting in the refinements of Frendi cookery 
and Italian confectionary, had yet many sim- 
ple country dainties these know nothing of. 
Of such were those delicate trout — ^those firesh 
Tegetablesy and fair plump pullets — the lamb, 
with its accompaniment of mint — ^the apricot 
tart^ and the cunningly prepared custard. 

The Doctor's eyes visibly brightened as he 
surveyed the well-spread board; the snowy 
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doth ; the china and glittering silver; the vase 
of blooming flowers in the centre, and the rich 
lamp-light shed over all. His conversation 
was at all times slow and measured, but dur* 
ing dinner he hardly conversed at all. 
;"'; Mrs. Fortescue was not fond of talking for its 
own sake. She talked to draw you out, to dis- 
cover a secret, or to wound your amour propre. 
Her intimate knowledge of those now present 
deprived her of the first two motives; perhaps, 
she thought it as well not to give in to the 
last, for Philip had a generous abhorrence of 
that veiled sarcasm — that sly insinuation which 
Mrs. Fortescue was so skilled in employing. 
More than once his honest indignation had 
repulsed the slander and blunted the dart 
aimed by his aunt. Hence there was little 
cordiality between Mrs. Fortescue and Philip ; 
and at times the deportment of the former 
assumed a shade of insolent triumph, a con- 
scious superiority, that while it irritated Phi- 
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lip's pride, puzzled him to account for. This 
however, broke out but rarely. Ordinarily, 
the courtesy due to his mother's sister and his 
own guest, rendered him studious to avoid 
offence, while long habits of dissimulation 
made it easy for Mrs. Fortescue to assume a 
virtue she did not feel. 

It were hard to say whether much affection 
subsisted between these sisters ; for while Mrs. 
Clarges bent her usually arrogant disposition to 
compliance with all Mrs. Fortescue's wishes, she 
^ yet bore a constraint in her society that seemed 
incompatible with any large amount of sisterly 
love. 

Thus situated, it was natural that the sus- 
tainment of the conversation rested chiefly on 
Philip ; but his words to-day partook not of 
their usual brilliancy. Ordinarily, his lan- 
guage was fiill of an eloquence borrowed 
rather from the rich lore of books, than from 
close intercourse of men. Anything it gained 
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from actual life was taken from his knowledge 
of the country. He now told some anecdotes 
of the neighbourhood, which he appeared to 
think might interest his mother; for even 
politeness to his guests rarely won Philip's 
thoughts from her. He possessed a rare skill 
in describing a place or scene which brought 
it vividly before his hearers. He had gained, 
too, an insight into the hidden comers of the 
hearts of those of the humbler classes round 
Clarges, and he loved to dwell on those traits 
of peasant character which tend to prove that 
genuine nobility flourishes well in the hum- 
blest station. 

He knew as well all those legends which 
ever attaph themselves — fast as the ivy — to 
the rocks and glens, and streams of a country 
neighbourhood, while, if he were not himself a 
devout believer in the ghost stories of Clarges, 
he at least related them so as to make others 
more than half-believers. 
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But dearer even than this love of country 
life and rural habits was Philip's devotion to 
history. Perhaps, indeed, the one taste was but 
the other amplified — they are at least congenial; 
and it would seem that the most practical use of 
history is found in the study of the scenes and 
persons immediately surrounding us. Yet Philip 
Glarges' language gained an elevation and dig- 
nity when entering on the ampler fields of gene- 
ral history that it lacked when confining him- 
self to the details of his native place. It were 
as though the scattered streams of thought then 
swelled into a rich and profound flood of elo- 
quence, not the less deep, that it bore the 
flowers of fiincy on its tide. Was his language 
then, indeed, but the index of his soul? and 
did it seem to say, that in this happy home«^ 
life those energies were wasting themselves 
that fitted him for a nobler, and if a nobler, 
alas ! a rougher destiny ? 

Was it for this that when he touched on 
VOL. I. E 
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any serious or weighty theme, he seemed so 
wholly to identify himself with his subject ; — 
for this that his brow brightened, his dark eyes 
glowed with earnest fire — ^his voice sounded 
deeper — ^his language took a more gorgeous 
tinge when he dwelt on the records of the 
past and from them made these appeals to the 
future which have failed to force conviction on 
his auditors? 

Did they all — ^this thought — this eloquence— 
this kindly inspiration — ^tend to the one result 
while from the depths of each the sibylline 
voice of fate called to the destiny that carves 
out greatness on the rocks of trial ? 

Yet now had all his aspirations, the beauty 
of hope, so that while his language translated 
the rich pages of Froissart into the phrase of 
the present, his mind worked a like magic on 
the materials of history — pouring its stores 
into the crucible of his soul, till from that spiri- 
tual alchemy they came forth wrought into 
some glowing augury for the friture. 
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For he had faith in the nltimate happiness of 
the human raoe,*an<l he affirmed that all history 
pointed to and predicted it. Appealing to 
the days when the Eoman Empire, sank be- 
neath barbarian invasion, and the stupified 
sight of sages saw only the mists of ignorance 
lying dense upon the soil of dvilization — ^he 
pointed truthfully to the New Era borne from 
the union of Grothic vigour with Eoiloiai^ civiliza- 
tion — ^that New Era that has given to each 
European nation a record of greatness, and to 
our own England her glittering diadem of 
world-wide empire. Turning, to his own land 
he traced the long struggle of freedom with 
despotism, till he reached the days of the first 
Charles, and that dark summer of 1642, that 
saw the sword of dvil contest unsheathed, 
when 'mens hearts fiuled them for fear,' and on 
the one hand, anarchy--on the other, despot- 
ism — showed a lowering front. Then suddenly 
turning to the sunshine of our present freedom 
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he asked whence had it shone out^ bat from 
the bosom of that dark dond. * 

And this he affirmed was the great prophecy 
of history, that no old condition of things 
perishes^ but a new and happier springs from 
its ashes, while into all coming time shines this 
golden angurj waxing brighter as experience 
gives fresh testimony to its truth. 

And perhaps there was philosophy in this, 
even as there was enthusiasm — ^that enthusiasm 
so pure, so beautiful, that has on its wings the 
dew and freshness of the young heart, and the 
glowing rapture of the young belief, ere the 
one has known suspicion, or either grown 
sceptical. 

Besides, I question if this belief in goodness 
— ^this optimisom of a young and ardent soul — 
be not very useftd before we go out and mix 
in the world. Whethef it may not leave 
a glow and fervour that never desert 
the heart, and are the groundwork of those 
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calmer, if less confident principles, that have 
shed a halo round the defenders of our con- 
stitutional liberties. 

For the very language of the great writers 
has a lofty and soul-stirring grandeur, before 
which the low thought and unworthy motive 
sink abased to their real littleness. The 
solemn swell of the old Greek music — the 
sweeter l^iarmony and majestic grace of the 
Latin Poets — ^the ^ Silver Saxon ' of our own 
great Hierarchs of the English tongue — the 
matchless grandeur of Shakspeare and Bacon. 
The rich imagery, the noble diction of Hooker. 
The gorgeous page of Froissart — ^the generous 
warmth of Clarendon. Of all who, digging 
deep into the mines of their native language, 
brought forth its riches and brought them 
into works of unrivalled beauty. They in 
whose ears this language has sounded sweet 
from childhood, must perforce have gained an 
elevation of soul from this early contact with 
the beautiful and harmonious. 
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For PhUip the romance of history held a 
charm deep as its philosophy. It were worth 
hearing him touch on the deeds of the old 
heroic time — on its valour — its love — its 
beauty. Even the semi-mythic pages of our 
history had their charm, and almost their be- 
lief. But it was when leaving these fanciM 
realms behind — ^The Naiad and the Lady sole 
sitting by the shores of old romance ' — ^the 
enchanter's wand and the deeds of Carleon, 
and entering on the more substantial! world 
of the pasty that his cheek glowed and his 
voice became broken. When speaking of 
the wild grandeur and deep simplicity of 
Charlemagne — that child-like warrior, Char- 
lemagne, in whose name alone ^ great ' is so 
interwoven as to have suflBiced for all epitaph, 
and made them one in the mouths of men. 
Or of the old Doge Dandolo, hoar with years, 
but dowered with more than youthftd vigour, 
and all the glorious days of that ^ Kepublic of 
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the Islands,' ere her splendour waxed pale, 
and the Sceptre of the Sea, and the Diadem 
of the East fell from her feeble hands and 
diz^ brow. 

I dare not now dwell longer on what it 
was, yet, necessary for a due comprehension 
of my hero's character and tone of thought, 
I should not hurry past. 

On this particular evening Philip did not 
talk with his wonted spirit, something seemed 
to pre-occupy his mind and render his atten- 
tion wandering ; and when Mrs. Clarges and 
Mrs. Fortescue left the room, he was hardly 
as courteous to the Doctor as was consonant 
with his usually affable manners, making little 
attempt to keep up the dialogue, and answering 
with rarely exceeded monosyllables. 

Matters lying thus, and the Doctor having 
sflently imbibed the considerable quantum of 
claret, which Philip, mindful, at least, of the 
hospitality due to his mother's guest, duly 
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urged upon him, the latter, much to Philip's 
satisfaction, rose from the table, observing 
that, not having been very well the last few 
days, he did not like to stay out late at night, 
and would make his adieux to the ladies. 
Philip lingered behind his guest in the 
parlour, and scarcely had he heard him de- 
scend from the drawing-room, and close the 
hall-door behind him, than, with a lightened 
brow and buoyant step, he, instead of repair- 
ing to the drawing-room, took his hat and 
sallied out likewise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LOTEBS. 

Phiuf bounded along the avenue in all the 
relief we experience when, having fidriy giyen 
up a plan for lost, some unlooked-for chance 
has again placed it in our power. The night 
was fair, yet some heavy clouds were gather- 
ing across the sky, and signs of change were 
felt in the atmosphere — ^suffident reasons why 
he should not loiter on his way. And now, 
stream and turf left behind, a mile's walk, 
which it had scarce taken him a quarter of an 
hour to accomplish, brought Philip on the 
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high road to the neighbouring town, distant 
yet, however, some five miles. He now tamed 
off into a lane, down whose somewhat ragged 
and winding path he bent his steps. A coaple 
of fields were next traversed, and he then stood 
on a silent road. Not, however, destitute of 
human habitation — ^for immediately facing the 
gap through which he had emerged, rose up a 
grey and solitary house, separated fix)m the 
road by a narrow and neglected slip of what 
had originally been garden or orchard ground. 
There was something singular in the aspect of 
this dwelling — so old and bare-looking were 
its walls — so quaint the heavy grey arch, that 
formed a coping to the door, matched by 
a similar elevation in firont of the roof, while, 
standing on sloping ground, it now, as the 
moonbeams shone on its grey front, over which 
the green moss showed in patches, presented 
the appearance of a single but gigantic tomb- 
stone. 
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Passing throngh a broken ifooden gate, and 
up the narrow footpath, Philip knocked at the 
door of this dwelling. The baik of a dog 
sounded from within — next a diain seemed 
withdrawn, and the door opened. 

And had an artist then stood beade Philqi 
ClargeSy even he would haye ne^ected to 
observe all the corions accessories (^ the 
scene, while lost in wondering admiration at 
the rare and dazzling beauty (^ the giil who 
haying opened the door, now stood a few 
paces back in the old halL 

Hers was that loyeliness which, more than 
any other, merits the term ' pctoresqne.' 
That slight yet swelling symmetry of form, 
curyed and rounded in such exqmnte pro* 
portion that we do not name it taD, because 
the height of stature is lost in the harmony of 
outline. A figure whose eyery motion must be 
graceful ; the attitude it had now assumed 
was eminently so. Shading the lamp with 
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her hand, she timidly looked forth to discover 
the intmder. Philip^ firom some stratagem of 
love, had disguised his usnal knock, and now 
held back into the gloom, prepared to ^ve a 
not unpleasant surprise. The glow of the lamp 
shone fitll on the face of the girl bent forward 
in inquiry. It was an exquisite oral, tinged 
with that rich colouring, the gift of southern 
skies — ^the rose's crimson shed oyer the lustrous 
olive of sunnier climes than ours. The dark 
hair feU in a shower of glossy curls round the 
face — ^the perfection of shape and colouring — ^to 
which the mouth, with the lips of fresh and 
c(^ redness ; and the ahnond-shaped dark 
eyes, shadowy and passionate, gave its comple* 
ment of tender and exquisite feminine love- 
liness. 

"Who is there?" was asked in a filightiy 
tremulous tone, for which the lone and unpro- 
tected house might weU plead excuse; and 
Philip stepped forward into the light. It 
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shone fitll upon his manly figore and radiant 
brow. 

^'You, yon," said the girl hnrriedly, and 
the crimson rose in deepened histre on her 
cheek, while her whole aspect denoted a deep 
but timid joy. " So soon again ! " 

" Are you angry at my conung — am I then 
unwelcome?" 

'^No; yet would it not be better — ^these 
too frequent visits " 

^^ May be better discussed when I am under 
shelter/* replied Philip, as he entered on the 
hall ; the door was now shut, and she led the 
way to a small parlour at the back of the 
house and on the ground floor. 

Ah I Mabel Churchil must have been little 
versed in the lessons of the world, or she 
would not thus calmly have sat alone with 
that handsome lover in that little parlour — 
and he — ^he truly loved her, or there would, 
indeed, have been danger in those stolen 
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interviews. But in all deep genuine love, in 
a noble and nncorrapted nature, there is so 
much of heaven to overrule more earthly 
passions, that Mabel sat alone secure with 
Philip Clarges as though the poor and pitiM 
world, with its Argus and malignant eyes, 
had watched their every word and action. 

Perhaps to an observer, not of the temper 
of the world, there might have seemed some- 
thing pure and refreshing in the picture they 
now presented — ^these youthful lovers — so 
young, so innocent, so little versed in any- 
thing that afler-life teaches ; for Philip was but 
eighteen, and scarce more than seventeen 
summers could have passed over the dear 
countenance of Mabel Churchil. And in the 
glowing eloquence of his young and noble &ce, 
so frank, so open ; in the artless blush and 
virgin purity of her maiden bloom ; in the 
free questioning and frank replying of their 
earnest converse, there was something fresh. 
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and gnflelessy and better, it would seem, Ihan 
in more conyentioDal coiirt8li]p& While in 
the accessories of this piece of heart lore, there 
was, as well, something which matched with 
and seemed to transport it back to some 
simpler epoch than onrs. That little octagvm- 
shaped room, stored with sodi quaint Dutch 
looking fhmiture and pictures ; the red fire- 
light flickering over hi^ old cabinets and 
a higher mantd-piece; the small casement ; the 
red tiling ; all were of a date long gone hj, 
over which the living figures shed the youth 
and fireshness of the present. 

" I would that this mystery were at an end, 
Philip — I own I too felt its charm at first ; 
but now I would that it were over/' 

^* WhUe I at least, dearest, will half regret 
when our heart's secret is told to others, uidess 
indeed that in its disdosure lay a hope of our 
speedy union; but time alone, I fear, can influ- 
ence my mother, while I know not all I may have 
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to dread from the peniicious counsels of my 
aunt." 

** Still Philip — ^be my counsellor in this for 
my own heart is a poor one — is there not in 
these secret interviews something which 
reflects on me as a woman ? am I not lowering 
myself perhaps in your sight?" 

^^ Dearest Mabel am I not prudent, guarded, 
wise as a sage ? — what then should you 
fear?" 

" Perhaps little ; yet of late I have felt 
uneasy at this long continued secrecy, at first 
it gave a charm to my strange and lonely life^ 
then I dreamed not of harm, for then love for 
you had stolen so softly, so gently on my heart, 
that I scarce knew my own feelings till they had 
grown too strong easily to be cast out. But 
now Philip, I tremble to anticipate mj father's 
anger should some chance disclose our — our 
friendship— other doubts too haunt me ; even 
if Martha should." 
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" Should what, sweet Mabel?" 

" Should betray us, Philip/' 

" Surely in that case, your father would 
not reject the alliance I can oflfer/' 

^^ I know not, it might not seem to him, a 
worldly and cautious man, as it does to us, 
and in judging thus," she added sadly; 
" perhaps he would only judge rightly." 

" Nay Mabel, you shall not dwell on these 
doubts when I am here, think — ^think love of 
those hajppy days when the old house of 
Clarges shall welcome you as its mistress, 
when every obstacle overcome by undoubting 
love, life will overflow with happiness, and 
the Aiture store no single cloud to mar the bliss 
of our summer," 

And so, as he spoke pouring forth tender love 
vows, there stole to his tongue a more subtle 
eloquence and he whispered in ardent words of 
all that young hearts think and plan — of the 
future and its hopes, how bright with love, how 
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free from care, while Mabel listened devoutly 
and a deeper blush died her soft cheek. 

'^ Is it not a pleasant picture ?" he asked, 
gazing on her blushing face while pride 
flushed his own, when noting the magic his 
words exercised ; '^ and when the still evenings 
of the late summer shed tlieir rich and glowing 
colours over the landscape, when the fields are 
mellowing for the sicUe, and ripeness and bloom 
lie on the fruitage and flowers of Clarges — 
dear old Clarges — we will walk on the banks 
of that familiar stream and by its curving 
course watch the sinking day decline to night, 
while jesting at such doubts as these." 

^' Could I indeed hope it might be thus, 
but so many things conftise me — why this 
mystery about my father ? tliis retirement — 
and even yesterday, those men he knew 
before our coming here, were with him ; his 
aversion to be questioned on his past life too ; 
do these things not involve a mystery? 
perhaps even a crime ?" 
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And here indeed Philqp found it les easy to 
firame a satisfisKstofj an&wery for diese woe 
thoughts tiiat perplexed him even more than 
Mabel. 

And, perhaps, at tiiis point in our narrative 
it may be as well to relate the drcamstanees 
which led to the acquaintance of Philip Clarges 
and Mabel ChnrchiL 

We have abeadj tonched upon the shadow 
cast over Philip's otherwise happy youth, from 
the doubt he entertained of his mother's love. 
There were times when he would fiun have 
sought the grounds of this in a naturally proud 
and fiigid manner, and persuaded himself that 
beneath liiis frozen exterior Mrs. Clarges did 
entertain for him that affectbn he so co- 
veted. 

Still he experienced that restless feeling for 
a wfcrm and abounding aflEbction, such as he 
himself could bestow ; and it was about five 
months before tiie commencement of our nar- 
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rative, when this feeling was at its height, that 
the following incident occurred. 

He was returning home one evening — it 
was then early in the month of November, 
and the short wintry snn had long since run 
its course, while the moon that had risen was 
obscured by the clouds of what promised to be 
a dark and inclement night. 

Not indisposed to make the best of his way 
home — ^for the snow lay white on the ground, 
and the frost was at its keenest — Philip hast- 
ened along a little frequented path which pre- 
sented the shortest way to Clarges ; when, on 
passing a half-open gate which led through 
what seemed once to have been a garden to a 
house he deemed uninhabited, he was suddenly 
attacked by a large dog that sprang with an 
ominous growl from inside the gate. Sudden, 
however, as was the assault, Philip struck the 
ferocious brute with his gun so violently as to 
force him to relinquish his gripe on his throat. 
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only, however, to seek an instantaneous re- 
newal of the assault. His gun was unloaded, 
or he could have terminated the conflict ; as it 
was, he kept the animal at bay, while calling 
loudly for assistance. The encounter did not 
last long, for the door of the house he had 
thought deserted suddenly opened, and a wo- 
man's voice called hastily on the dog, which, 
obeying the call, ran to the house, whither 
Philip — ^his blood boiling — ^followed impetu- 
ously, and strode into the hall, encountering 
as he did so a middle-aged female of a peculiar 
and not singularly pleasing appearance. 

"Do you imagine," he said, passionately, 
" that any chance passer is to be at the mercy 

of that hellhound — ^that human life is ^?" — 

he paused in his angry address, for at that 
moment his eyes fell on the form and features 
of Mabel Churchil — ^his passion cooled, tamed 
by that sudden apparition of more loveliness 
than he could have dreamed of in woman. 
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" Are you hurt ?" she asked — " we did not 
know the dog was loose — he is always 
chamed." 

^VAy, and slipped his rohainy" said Martha, 
the female alluded to, who had a singularly 
cadaverous aspect, with thin compressed lips 
and a quick watchfiil eye. 

^^ It is I who should seek for pardon/' said 
Philip — all his courtesy returning, "I am 
not hurt, thanks to the thickness of my scarf 
doubly folded agamst the cold air of these 
frosty nights/' 

And this commenced Philip's acquaintance 
with Mabel, at a time when the yearning for 
love beyond his mother's measured and doled- 
out love, a love that might answer to those 
living streams of affection he felt conscious 
were stored in his own heart, had grown into 
a necessity; when, without this love he thirsted 
for, he was iu danger of letting all the other 
golden streams of youthfiil enterprise and 
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hononrable ambition, of fancy and learning, 
flow idly by, nnenjoyed and hardly tasted, 
while he sat monrning on the barren rocks by 
their side. 

And how soon — ^how rapidly grew this fancy 
into a passion. Now was that wild longing 
for love gratified; and it was little wonder 
that the draught should intoxicate, and the 
love of romance fall beside Philip's love for 
Mabel. It was the passion of a yet untried 
and virgin heart, and its very purity and 
novelty were as oil to the flames of desire. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

MYSTBBY. 

But eighteen — ^however much of wisdom it 
may have stored from reading and observation 
of country life — ^is not pre-eminently the age 
of reflection, and this love affair was, when 
we come to consider it, not the most discreet 
thing in life for him to enter on. 

He loved sincerely, and meant well, but he 
had begun to feel, though his language did 
not show it, the perplexity in which the 
matter was becoming involved. 

Any enquiries that Philip ventured on in 
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the neighbourhood, failed to elucidate a spedes 
of mystery in which all connected with Mabel 
seemed involved. The house they resided in, 
it was said, cost Churchil but a nominal rent, 
for it was of ill-repute — a murder had been 
committed there some twelve years previously ; 
since then it had been sufiSsred to fall into 
decay — ^mdeed, its lonely and isolated situ- 
ation at no time rendered it much sought 
after. 

Some furniture (so they talked) had been 
bought, and Churchil seemed to have money to 
spend, but he rarely was seen in the village- 
all the necessary provisions were procured by 
their single servant, Martha, whom the vil- 
lagers styled a witch. 

Mabel seemed little anxious to speak of the 
past — ^indeed, she knew little, except that her 
father had ever worn to her that mystery 
which the whole establishment wore to others 
— ^that in the town near which they had last 
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resided — ^an obscure one on the borders of 
Torkshire— he had formed an acquadntanoe 
with some men, towards whom she entertained 
an undefined distrust and aversion, and that 
she suspected then* abrupt departure to 
Clarges had been m some wa^ connected with 
these, audit was, therefore, with a species of 
dread thid; she had recently seen them in 
company with her father ^t their present 
abode. 

Hitherto their attachment had been con- 
cealed from Churchil : in this they had been 
aided by Martha, whom, howeveir, Mabel was 
at times inclined to distrust. Perhaps, indeed, 
these concerted and stolen interviews, and the 
means secured for Philip's timely retreat, in 
case of the untimely arrival of Mabel's father, 
who was generally absent in the evenings, may 
be thoi^ght with justice deserving of blame ; 
yet were Mabel's circumstances very peculiar, 
and such as invited, if, indeed, they did not 
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render podtiTdy neoeBsary, such pnocn- 
tions. 

All this, however — the snsj^ous, at least 
mysterious duuracter of Chorcfail — tiieir 
strange mode of life— tiie little Mabd knew 
of her early history — arose hefore him in his 
moments of cafaner reflection; and whm to 
these were joined a promise, sacred in his 
estimation, which his mother had exacted 
from him, not to marry without her consent 
and approbation ; and his own position, which 
seemed to place an mseparable barrier to any 
idliance which, even if wanting in the point of 
birth, should not be at least untainted by any 
deeper stain ; for Philip had a touch of fiunily 
pride, sprung from old Norman blood, in his 
veins — a very formidable barrier seemed to 
rise between him and the hope he yet conld 
neither tame or relinquish of wedding Mabel. 

We know how easily others would have solved 
the problem which perplexed our hero ; but 
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not for Philip— not for him, of the stainless 
heart and chivalrons honour, could this solution 
avail anything. To him, Mabel, in her rare 
beauty — ^in her virgin innocence— was an ob- 
ject of tenderest worship— of purest devotion. 
Tet, could he not quite discard from his mind 
all these obstacles to their union ; and now, 
having bid Mabel farewell, he resolved on his 
way home, that on the morrow he would dis- 
close the secret of his attachment to his mo- 
ther, with the faint hope of prevailing on that 
proud and silent lady to favour his suit. 
Meanwhile, during his absence, that mother 
was with her sister, carrying on a converse 
which had Philip for its chief subject. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

KOSB MYBIKKY. 

The little Ellrnor had been long anoe sent to 
bed, and sitting in the pleasant thon^ Mr 
fashioned drawing-room, the asters were as we 
have said, engaged in a oonversation which if 
we are to measure the importance of the sab- 
ject by the earnestness of the manner, — not 
however in all cases a safe rale; — we may 
suppose to be of serioas import. 

There was more of saperdlioasness than 
pride — more of arrogance than dignity in the 
expression habitaal to th^ beaatifbl features 
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of Margaret Clarges. They were beautifiil, 
howeyer, and united to a complexioii of daz- 
zling fairness and almost youthM bloom served 
to create for her that admiration which ignored 
the fiM^t that she was reaUy a weak woman. Not 
weak indeed in the matters more immediately 
belonging to a woman's sphere, perfectly able to 
awe her servants and role over her household ; 
equally skilled in all the gracefiil courtesies and 
canverumoes of society, over the discharge of 
which she, however, threw an air of hwieuTy 
befitting a much more exalted rank ; perhaps 
in this undue assumption she betrayed a con- 
sciousness of her own weakness, nevertheless it 
answered its end. Mrs. Clarges obtained from 
her acqjiaintance the name of a very pioud 
woman, and with ordinary intellects pride is 
synonymous with strength, of mind. Even, in 
her dress did Mrs. Clarges seem to study how 
she might heighten this impression. Black 
velvet and black lace, ostrich feathers and rich 
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ornaments are in the minds of some people in- 
dissolubly linked to their notion of a ' duchess/ 
while height and grace, pearls and blonde* go 
far with others towards making up their beau 
icUaJ of a ^ countess.' 

No one had ever surprised Mrs. Claims in 
a demi'toUettey she did not think it suited her 
style—- silk and velvet with the adjunct of lace, 
were her sole material; purple or violet, or 
black, her favourite colours. She had worn 
her hair in bands at a time when few others 
had adopted that style, and even as a girl 
dressed older than she looked. Her favourite 
work was either making purses of silk and gold 
thread on a block, or inlaying velvet with bugle 
ornaments. Her fevourite poet wa& Sogers, 
and she had expressed a wish to read the ^ Icon 
Basilice/ till Philip told her it was proved not 
have been written by the- king. 

Mrs. Fortesoue differed materially firom her 
languid and haughty sister, over whom however 
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she exercised that control which Leonora Gali- 
gai did over Marie de Medicis. Older than 
Mrs. Clarges by some half dozen years, Mrs. 
Fortescue could never at any time have laid 
claims to the possession of beauty, what was 
stranger she never regretted the want of it. 
Smgularly shrewd, from the moment she could 
observe anything, one of her earliest impres- 
sions had been that beauty is not an enviable 
gift. Most lovely women she noticed made 
either bad matches or none at all, and to make 
a good match she considered well worth the 
sacrifice of a pretty face. Insignificant girls 
with a lively, popular manner, she observed, 
succeeded best with men, and she rather con- 
gratulated herself that she was plain, and that 
agreeability was her forte; for the qualities we 
have mentioned as exciting Philip's dislike to 
his aunt, were not suffered to come into play 
till a later period. She remarked, too, that a 
great deal depended on the men you flirted 
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with, and that the sorest flirtation consisted in 
neyer seeming to flirt. Avoiding military men, 
Gertrude Granby devoted herself either to those 
of established reputation in their several pro- 
fessions, — ^not even despising a physician or 
an attorney where there were some thousands 
per annum to be placed in the opposite scale, 
—or to eldest sons of handsome expectations. 
In this line she was tolerably successful. Her 
first husband had been a Mr. Wilmot, a gen- 
tleman of considerable landed property, from 
which, at his death, she derived a handsome 
jointure, though the property passed to his 
brother. Her second and still surviviog hus- 
band was the eldest son of Sir Gerald Fortescue, 
consequently heir to a baronetage, and some 
thousands a year. She had also contrived her 
sister's match with the late Mr. Clarges. 
Philip's father we must confess had not enjoyed 
the best possible reputation for steadiness of 
conduct. His escapades had been numerous, 
VOL. I. G 
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he was several thousands in debt, and his 
estates were entailed. Margaret with her ten 
thousand pounds came in his way at the nick 
of time, her surpassing beauty captivated his 
fancy, and her money he knew would discharge 
his liabilities. He married her, and lived 
to enjoy but a brief period of wedded bliss, 
dying, prior to the birth of Philip, of con- 
sumption, induced by reckless exposure. 

And it was this that rendered it extraordi- 
nary, that Mrs. Clarges should not cherish 
towards Philip that deep affection he yearned 
for. Since not only was he a son any mother 
might be proud o1^ but he was actually the 
basis of that dignified position, so dear to a 
woman of her character, which she preserved 
as mistress of Clarges during Philip's minority. 
For had no son been bom to Greorge Clarges, 
the Manor and its lands would have gone to a 
distant relative^ and Mrs. Clarges been left 
dependant on a respectable but not very con- 
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siderable jointore^ and what hopes her beauty 
might afford her of a second marriage. 

We have digressed a little, and will now 
return to the subject of what passed between 
these two ladies. 

^* Tour motives could at that time have had 
no reference to EUinor, as you were not even 
then married to Mr. Fortescue/' said Mrs. 
Clarges, in the tone of one who fancied she 
had evinced great penetration in her remark. 

" That is sufficiently obvious," replied Mrs. 
Fortescue, with a slight sneer; •* still, it was 
much better for me that you should continue 
the wealthy mistress of Clarges ; besides, will 
you not allow me to have been influenced by 
any regard for your welfare." 

" Very little, I fancy, as unconnected with 
your own," returned Mrs. Clarges, this time 
really displaying some penetration. "And, 
for my part," she continued, "I sometimes 
wish I had never listened to your scheme ; I 
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detest the kind of obligation it places me 
under to that detestable manf' and Mrs. 
Clarges showed the deepest disgust her fea- 
tures were capable of evincing. 

" And, perhaps, to me likewise, Margaret," 
said Mrs. Fortescuc. 

" Pray drop that tone, Gertrude ; I hate 
your getting into that ironical strain.*' 

" Besides," replied Mrs. Fortesene, " we 
have more important matters to attend to 
than indulging in either irony or reflec- 
tions on the past; nothing can be more 
useless than regretting what has been done, 
we are much more concerned with what we 
are to do'" 

" Your sarcasm is not necessary to remind 
me of my duty, and I only have not acted 
because I wished to consult you." 

" How long is it since you first suspected 
this strange attachment ?" 

" Only a few weeks since, when I chanced 
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to enter Philip's study, which he had left to 
attend to some complaint the groom was 
making, and found some verses in his writing 
lying open, addressed to 'this Mabel Churchil. 
I then made enquiries with the utmost secrecy, 
and discovered what I have told you." 

'^ And from that I imagine, Margaret, that 
your interest is at least as much concerned as 
mine, in breaking off this unpardonably low 
connection, which, however, is not so difficult 
to account for as some might im,agine." 

An angry flush spread itself over the face of 
the lady addressed ; she, however, restrained 
her emotion, and replied — 

" Certainly — quite as much — ^though I do 
not see, even if we succeed in putting a stop 
to this very disgraceful penchant^ how you can 
expect to keep a youth at his age disengaged 
for the next eight or ten years." 

" Seven will be quite sufficient," said Mrs. 
Fortescue — "and I see no difficulty in it, 
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tmlestf, indeed, he has already privately mar- 
ried this girl." 

"His promise to me precludes the possi- 
bihty ofthat." 

"Are you certain he has kept that pro- 
mise?" 

" Certain, Gertrude — ^you do not know his 
noble heart — his spotless honour — how inca- 
pable he is of falsehood.*' 

And as she said these exulting words, an ex- 
pression of almost painful sadness crossed her 
features, strangely dijfferent from the feeling 
that should have been displayed by a mother 
in speaking of such a son, and in such terms. 

" In that case," returned Mrs. Fortescue, 
" there are hardly any diflSculties to be sur- 
mounted — I dare say a bribe will easily ih^ 
duce that fellow Churchil to take the girl, 
who certainly seems no better than she should 
be, out of his reach, and he will soon forget 
her. We can then amuse Philip ; he is just 
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the disposition — easily kept out of harm — I 
mean in the way of marriage — ^any little 
natural peccadilloes it is always best not to 
notice — let him travel, seven years will soon 
roll away, and I flatter myself on Ms return I 
will not find it so very difficult to settle the 
rest/' 

Philip's voice was at this moment heard 
speaking in the hall — ^he had just returned. 
His mother rose ; she looked pale and deeply 
agitated. 

"This subject always unnerves me,'' she 
said, in thrilling accents. " I do not wish to 
see Philip at present.'* 

And with unusual agitation depicted on her 
pale countenance, Mrs. Clarges leffc the room, 
which the next minute her son entered, the 
flush of exercise on his face, and the raindrops 
of a sadden shower sparkling on his raven and 
curling hair. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE FMG^HT. 



And through the old house of Clarges, all was 
now still. Sleep had fallen on its inmates. 
Into its dark shrouded chambers the moon- 
beams penetrated not, for heavy curtains 
draped the windows and denied the entrance 
chink or crevice might have given. And in 
a brief while the mournful moon set from the 
churlish mansion, while racks of dark doud 
gathered thick and fast over the face of 
Heaven and gusty winds sweeping from the 
hills moaned through the woods of Clarges 
Manor. Sleep lay profound on all — the 
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* ambitious woman — ^the ardent happy youth — 
the little child dreaming the sweet dreams of 
infancy that light the face with such heavenly 
brightness, we are fain to believe that the 
sleeper hears the whisper of angels. 

Two hours stole away — ^the night was in- 
tensely dark. The wind swayed the lofty tops 
of the pines and the small branches of the 
cedar against the pane. The fierce rain 
boiled in the lake and beat angrily on the 
windows. Then on a pause of the elements 
a sound broke the stillness of that wide 
mansion and the sweet and beU-like music of 
the clocks spoke in fairy voices through the 
hush of night. Hark! hark! the silver notes ; 
while as one ceased^ another took up the sound 
and from chamber tochamber — ^throughhall and 
gallery, went their nimble voices telling the 
third hour of the night. They ceased, and 
once again the winds and rain had it to 
themselves. Then Philip Clarges awoke from 
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a happy dreatn, and, the rapture rf youth* 
and youth's imagmings shed mistily through 
his brain, lay between sleep and waking, some 
fair vision flitting dimly across his fancy. 
Then waking more fully he thought of MabeL 
Tenderly and reverently he recalled each word 
and act, and gesture, the very tones of her 
voice, all that was peculiar to her, and that 
had such charm for him. And thus thinking, 
the winds and rain had ceased, and the first 
blue streak of daylight stolen in upon his 
reverie. As his eye rested on it he remembered 
the day had dawned that was to acquaint his 
mother that he loved, and waited but her 
consent to wed Mabel Churchil. 

* • * * 
Mabel had waited up long after Philip had 
left her. She was expecting her father's re- 
turn from the neighbouring town of B , 

still the night deepened and he came not ; and 
sitting alone, for she desired not the com- 
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panionship Martha might have afforded, many 
sad and anxious thoughts filled the young un- 
protected woman's breast. She thought of the 
difference between her position and her lover's, 
and it seemed to her as if she were only now 
beginning to understand the gulf that lay 
between them. Starting fi:om a long and 
tangled maze of thought she saw how late it 
had grown, and knowing her father could 
admit himself, she at length retired to rest, 
and sank into a broken and uneasy sleep. 

But few hours had passed when the slumbers 
of Mabel were rudely broken in upon — a light 
flashed through her chamber, and awaking she 
met her father's face bent over her. 

" Get up, Mabel — I have not time to explain 
anything, but we must leave this — ^in half-an- 
honr — ^let me find you ready." 

And, springing up as he left the room, Mabel 
hastened to obey her father. It was strange 
the difference that existed between these two 
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— ^the stern, forbidding father, whose features, 
marked with the traces of stormy passions and 
dissolute habits, yet retained a lingering re- 
finement, and might once have possessed an 
irresistible charm ; and that wildly beauti&l 
Mabel, so fair and feminine, with such ineffa- 
ble grace and witchery of manner, whose 
chief beauty was yet its simplicity. Still was 
there a likeness between the father and child. 
Mabel had indeed the tinting and complexion 
of a warmer clime, while Churchil's were the 
fair lineaments of Saxon descent ; but the fea- 
tures were like, and even the expression, for 
a natural nobility yet shed something of 
attraction over the well shaped though fur- 
rowed countenance of Langley Churchil. And 
mysterious as were his habits, reserved as was 
his demeanour, Mabel yet loved her father. 
Whom else, indeed, till she met Philip, had 
there been for her to love? — not Martha, 
though for Martha, who had lived with them 
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from her earliest dawn of recoUectioii, she did 
cherish scmie affectionate feelings; but this 
woman, so cold, so almost livid in appearance, 
so sealed and dark in manner, was not calcu- 
lated to inspire love; while Chnrchil had some 
traits that, independent of his relation to her, 
drew the lonely heart of his daughter to cling 
to him with a sincere and deep affection. He 
had furnished her with books — ^had even placed 
her at a village school till she learned to read 
and write ; then, when he saw her eagerness 
for knowledge, had placed within her reach 
those volumes that might best help her in 
self-education : deeply did her heart treasure 
up gratitude for his kindness — ^well did she 
profit by it. 

Hers had indeed been a singular life. 
Without friends, she yet missed not the play- 
mates she had had but brief intercourse with 
— an intercourse that, brief as it was, was 
yet shrunk from ; the sensitive, pure-hearted 
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child experienced something repulsive in the 
rude and unrefined habits of her schoolmates. 
She regretted not her withdrawal fi-om the 
school, for what to her had been its only 
pleasure, she carried away with her, the 
knowledge she had there acquired. Hence- 
forth in every change of scene — and they 
changed often — ^her life had worn the same 
aspect. Retired among her books ; fi:om them, 
and her intercourse with nature, she had 
derived aU her knowledge of the world : even 
that knowledge, however, was enough to teach 
her that there was something distinct in her 
father's life, from that of other men , and her 
mind, which had acquired a romantic tinge, 
had at first conjured up some early misfortune 
— ^perhaps the death of her mother — as the 
cause of his reserve and retirement. For her- 
self she had hardly a wish to see more of the 
world. The books she had read most o^ 
painted the charms of nature and the bliss of 
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retirement in glowing colours, while investing 
men and life with harsh and repulsive tints. 
Such, too, was the tone of her father's con- 
versation; and those were happy evenings, 
though of rare occurrence, when Churchil, 
breaking out of some reverie, would question 
Mabel of her studies. Then, at times, his 
language took an elevated and even glowing 
tinge, as he pointed out the merits of the 
author; and such moments were as golden 
links binding the daughter s heart m closer 
love to that strange, but gifted, and— as it 
seemed to her— kind, and gentle father. 

Such had been the life of Mabel Churchil 
till the period of their settling at Clarges ; 
there had she met Philip Clarges — ^there 
learnt to love him as the realization of all that 
poetry had named aB noble, and iancy had 
painted Gcom the sketch. To her, he did, 
indeed, appear of namde as beauty and worth, 
and her love was deep and dinging as the 
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the love of a heart so pure and unsophisti- 
cated at her tender age might be imagined to 
exist, for one so formed to inspire it as that 
young, noble-hearted, and proudly-beauti&l 
Clarges. 

" Are you ready, Mabel ?'* asked Churchil, 
returning. 

"Yes,*' said Mabel; "but you are not 
going far, and at this strange hour, too ? '* 

Churchil now looked as though braced up 
for some strong enterprise. His head erect, 
his eyes sparkling, his cheek flushed, and over 
his whole form a visible elation difiused itself 
palpaple to the eye as a garment 

"I have no time to consider where,*' he 
replied with a laugh. " But, as you are curi- 
ous, in the first instance^ to B , and then, 

by rail, to— to faith, till I have more 

time, I can't tell you where." 

And now Mabel drew back. Up to this she 
had no time for reflection. Of romantic and 
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ardent spirit there had seemed something in 
the very surprise and unexpectedness — the 
hour — ^the haste — ^the idea of a sudden jour- 
ney, which roused these feelings into a pleas- 
ing and bewildering tumult; and so, when 
ChurchU entered her room this second time, 
he had marked with satisfaction the flushing 
cheek and kindled eye that matched his own. 

But now, with a sudden pain, struck upon 
her heart the recollection of Philip Clarges, 
and mth his image rose vague fears and harsh 
forebodings. " But he surely will return here 
again — we are not leaving this so hastily, — I, 
at least — I need not go yet." 

" In ten minutes," returned Churchil, " I 
will have the gig at the door ; after that I 
will not hear of a second's delay." 

And something so dark and resolute now 
hovered on her father's brow, and shone from 
his deep eyes, that MabeFs spirit died within 
her. 

VOL. I. H 
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Chorchil left the room. She was again 
alone. In a minute, she heard his step in the 
yard, beneath her window ; she heard a horse 
brought from the shed ; and her heart sank. 
This, then, was calculated on — a horse and 
vehicle provided for their expedition. Her 
tears flowed fast; then she started as she 
remembered she had no time for weeping. 
Hastily seizing a pen, while her tears ran over 
the sheet, she scrawled — ^rather than wrote— 
an almost illegible farewell. 

" Dearest Philip, 

^^ I am to leave this immediately. All has 
been prepared for our departure. My father 
will not tell me how long we shall be absent. 
What can this hasty journey mean ? We 
wiU return soon, I hope ; but if not, — ^if it 
should be that we are — that we are not to 
meet again soon! Oh, Philip — ^I am faint 
and giddy — I know not what I write, or how 
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to say fitrewell! God bless you, dearest 
Philip — Remember, 

" Mabel Chuechil " 

How was he to get this note? Martha 
seemed her only hope. To her surprise, when 
Mabel soaght this strange woman, althougl 
up and dressed, she seemed to have made 
no preparations for her own departure. 

" Do you not accompany ns, Martha?'* she 
asked eagerly, hope reviving, for now she 
thought their absence could not be intended 
to last long. 

^* No, indeed — at my age, this flying about 
at night is not pleasant.'* 

" And are we to stay long ? What is the 
reason of my father s sudden journey ?'* 

" How cto I explain his movements ? He's 
not so fond of telling his secrets," replied 
Martha. 

" Then Martha--dear Martha — when he, — 

H 2 
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Mr. Clarges, calls, you will give him this 
note, and tell him I had no time to write 
more; explain everything you can to him, 
Martha. Do promise this. And when do 
you think we will return ?" 

Churchil's step entering the house, pre- 
vented a reply. 

" Promise, Martha — ^promise me this ! " 

" Yes, yes — I promise," said the woman, 
taking the note, and glancing after Mabel's 
retreating figure with a look in which pity 
and dislike were strangely mingled; then, 
meeting her master, they held a short con- 
versation in a low voice. 

" It requires no great skill," said Martha, 
at the conclusion of their whispered colloquy, 
and she showed Churchil Mabel's blotted and 
scarce legible note ; " anyone might have 
written that, I imagine ! " 

'' And you as well as anyone," he answered, 
with a slight smile, and passed on to MabeFs 
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room. Martha gazed after him. How differ- 
ent was her expression from that she had cast 
after Mabel. A strange softening passed over 
her features — a look of sudden fondness — as 
she watched Churchil's retreating figure ; and 
it was, indeed, one that might have fixed the 
regard of any woman younger and gentler 
than Martha. Taller than most men, and 
though of spare proportions, yet of a frame 
uniting vigour to elasticity, there was an air of 
grace and of refinement shed over the person 
and countenance of Langley Churchil, that, 
in a less equivocal station, would have won 
him much of that fame which rests on the 
claim to manly beauty, while I do not know 
whether that dissipated and rakish demeanour, 
which seems to suit some countenances, might 
not, in a higher rank, have been deemed a 
recommendation. 

He found Mabel ready ; her excitement 
had now vanished to deep paleness and de- 
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jection, and the tears glistened on her marble 
cheek. She followed her father in silence. 
She turned one entreating look on Martha as 
she passed, and the sudden dropping of the 
woman's eyes, as they met her questioning 
gaze, filled Mabel's heart with fresh appre- 
hension. 

Two hours later, the grey dawn was break- 
ing faintly over the house-tops; the smoke 
rising heavily fi*om the tall chimneys; while 
the gasJamps waxed ghastly in the cold light 
of morning, as Mabel Churchil and her father 
entered on the manufacturing town of B— • 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LETTER. 

The sun had risen some hours, and glittered 
over the yet dripping hedge-rows, that wore 
the delicate tinting of spring's earliest verdure. 
Light and rosy clouds chased each other 
across the deep blue of an April sky. The 
delicate perfome from the green leaf and the 
dewy flower wandered on the passing gale, as 
Philip, the morning following the events nar- 
rated in our last chapter, was riding along the 
road leadmg from Clarges to Boltry House, 
the residence of Mr. Belton, the nearest 
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magistrate, with whom he had some local 
grievance to discuss; in truth, it was more 
that he had made this an excuse for absenting 
himself from the house to put in preparation 
the tale meant for his mother's ears. As he 
rode along, he felt unusually elated ; the hope 
of winning his mother^s consent was strong in 
his mind, and evinced itself in the flush on the 
cheek and the light kindled in his dark and 
steadfast eye. 

Besides, the mom and the scene were alike 
fair; on every side lay green lawns and 
emerald hedges — smiling cottages, snug home- 
steads, and plenteous farm-yards — ^the orchards 
were in bloom — the lilac tree was purpling — 
and the pearly buds of the hawthorn only 
waited the breath of May to flower into rich 
and snowy luxuriance. 

Such hours are among the happiest of the 
bright ones of our youth. They offer so 
much, and all that they have we hold part in 
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— their promise, oars. The spring time of 
our life anticipates a summer as warm — an 
autumn as plenteous as any to which they can 
look. They bid us think on the fiiture, but 
they steep it in the magic hues of the eager 
heart and the glowing fancy. What is it they 
dare not promise? What is it we dare not 
look for? Fame, and pride, and happiness, 
rise up and welcome us; each wish, each 
desire of the present, sees the vistas of 
the future terminate in the goal of reali- 
sation. 

Such were the thoughts that companioned 
Philip's morning ride. As he passed a small 
cottage, near the roadside, but recently un- 
tenanted ; he saw that the bills were down ; 
and while glancing at the dwelling half-care- 
lessly, half-curiously, the door opened, and 
Mr. Butler walked forth. When we are m 
good spirits, we are generally disposed to be 
very affable, and, accordingly, Philip checked 
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his horse, and wishing Mr. Butler good morn- 
ing, inquired if his cold were better. To his 
questions Mr. Butler replied with an em- 
barrassed and evidently disquieted mind, and, as 
Philip rode on, he could not, slight as was the 
interest he took in his proceedings, help mar* 
yelling at his discomfiture. He smiled, as the 
conjecture passed his mind, that he had unwit- 
tingly touched on a delicate secret. 

Arrived at Boltry House, he was detained 
some time by the worthy but prolix magis- 
trate, and on his return took the road home 
which led by Churchil's abode, determining, as 
he passed, to try and see Mabel, having 
reached the grey and lonely house, he 
knocked gently at the door. It was opened 
by Martha ; she smiled maliciously on seeing 
PhiKp. 

" You will find no one within, young gen- 
tleman ; but this note was left for you by 
Miss Churchil, before she left." 
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" Left !" — ^he seized the letter, tore it open, 
and read the following blotted, scarce legible 
words : — 

"Farewell, Mr. Clurges. Our intimacy 
has lasted, my father says, sufficiently long, 
and it is now time to put an end to it. Be- 
fore you receive this I will have done so, as 
1 shall be a sufficient number of miles from 
Clarges to prevent the chance of discovery, 
and in a few days we will be on foreign land, 
though whether France or Grermany I cannot 
say. Think no more of me, as I shall cease 
to think of you, convinced it is for the best. 
" In haste, yours, 

"Mabel Churchil." 

"Did Miss Churchil write this letter?"— 
and Philip's voice was calm while he clung to 
the straw of doubt. 

" It is Miss Churchil's writing, sir — ^given 
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to me by her hands this morning ; nor is it 
the first letter of the kind, I have given on 
similar occasions — ^nor you the first man that 
has been deceived by one of our sex. Did 
you give her many handsome presents, now ?" 
There was a leer on this woman's livid face, 
and a cunning sarcasm in her accent. Even 
then Philip saw the leer, caught the mocking 
accent. They gave him strength. He moved 
away, though every object swam before his 
eyes, and got out of sight of the house. Then 
he paused, for his steps were reeling, and 
leaned for support against the trunk of an 
oak. " Oh, God ! was it a horrid dream ?" 
He looked wildly up, and recognised the tree 
he leaned against ; but a few evenings before 
he had stood with Mabel beneath its shade, 
and she was now gone — gone, perhaps, for 
ever. Silently he stood, his eyes bent on the 
ground, and, though he knew it not, large 
tears were stealing down his cheeks, and fall- 
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ing like rain to the earth. They relieved his 
heart from the stupor of grief. Thought grew 
clearer — ^he recalled Martha's words. He had 
been duped — deceived. She — so bright, so 
fair, so angel in seeming — ^was, then, a prac- 
ticed artful woman ! He, too, not the first ! 
That thought roused the man within him, 
stinging to his very heart. He turned from 
the shelter of the tree, and fled on in haste 
and disorder. In the distraction of one to 
whom grief was new, he hastened on, and, 
scarce knowing what he did, emerged on the 
highroad about a mile from the village. 

At that moment the road was deserted save 
by a solitary form. It was that of a woman 
whom once before we have caught a glimpse 
of. She looked passed forty, but sorrow had 
made many traces on her countenance which 
read like those of age; yet once must she 
have boasted that beauty which consists in a 
sweet and winning expression, and delicacy of 
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skin and colouring; though now the colour :; 

had faded, and there was as much sadness as c 

sweetness in the wasted features. She started 
nervously, as Philip sprang forth on the road ^^ 

before her, and then passed swiftly on — so 
swiftly that he did not see the start, or hear 
the stifled cry that broke from the lady's (her 
dress — ^her air bespoke her such) lips, followed 
by the hurried and impassioned utterance of 
his own name. * Ah ! in that instant the 
weight of long years had rolled back from the 
poor betrayed heart ; and she who owned it, 
deemed she saw before her in his noble and 
glorious — and, oh ! how deeply-worshipped 
beauty, the lover of her happy maiden days. 
• • • * 

Eeader, wilt thou, taking my hand, let me 
guide thee apart, while the tide of Philip's 
life flows sUently on its appointed course. 
Many scenes, strange and unfamiliar, will it 
have looked upon when we next meet with 
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him ; and when, fellow travellers, we again 
resume the road, other skies than those they 
have lately mirrored, will be seen to have 
passed over and coloured its streams. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CHANGES. 

We will then ask the reader to sappose that 
some years have sped their course since we 
beheld Philip, flying, in the frenzy of disap- 
pointed hopes and sudden bereavement, from 
that fatal house where he had treasured that 
first dream of love, the rarest to meet ful- 
filment. He had then lost the power of con- 
cealment, and with it the desire to conceal; 
and although on his return home late that 
night he shut himself in his room, and re- 
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fiised to answer his mother's repeated mes- 
sages, yet, on the following morning, he 
soaght and revealed to her the story of his 
attachment to Mabel. 

Despite the pain Mrs. Glarges felt on seeing 
the visible anguish Philip was suffering, she 
could not but secretly rejoice that the mystery 
she had endeavoured to penetrate, was now 
revealed, and that a matter to the termination 
of which she attached such importance, had 
without requiring her intervention, come thus 
abruptly to a conclusion. 

Summoning hypocrisy to her aid, she af- 
fected to sympathise with Philip— then, seem- 
ing with maternal tenderness to dwell on the 
risk to him that might have arisen from a 
connection with a girl in Mabel Churchil's 
equivocal position, she dexterously led the 
conversation to the promise formerly gained 

VOL. I, I 
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from him, of never marrying without her 
consent. 

" There is so much hazard," she remarked ; 
" and the more open and generous the dispo- 
sition, the more susceptible will it be to those 
strong, first impressions, from which you have 
had so narrow an escape. And might I not 
complain, Philip, that you withheld all know- 
ledge of your feelings from me, your only 
parent. Surely I might have reasonably 
indulged the hope, that to your mother you 
would at once have confided the state of your 
heart, and thus won her to regard with a 
greater disposition to favour, the choice you 
had made." 

" I have been punished for my error, *^ he 
replied ; " and now I dare ask your pardon for 
my want of confidence, — you are generous, 
mother, and the forgiveness you might have 
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withhdd fipom the prosperous offender, you 
will not grudge to one — ^like Tne^ 

There was a sad, suppressed bitterness, in 
the emphasis that fell involuntarily on his last 
words, wrung from the heart, that, bleeding 
inwardly, strove to suppress the unavailing 
outward show. The sad accent, so differing 
from his frank ringing tones, smote on his 
mother's ear, but did not turn her from her 
purpose. 

"I have little to pardon,'' she answered, 
taking his hand— "you would never have 
broken your promise, my son — ^to your nature, 
falsehood is alien — you would not have 
married this girl without seeking my con- 
sent!" 

"Believe me, never," said Philip passion- 
ately ; " from day to day it had been my 
earnest task to discover how I might best 

1 2 
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break to you the secret that has turned to 
ashes in my heart." 

"It is but for a time, Philip— you are 
young, rich, handsome — ^you will live to 
forget — ^to smile at the thought of this first 
foolish love-dream— but yet beware that others 
as wild may not entangle you— comfort me, 
Philip, by renewing now, in riper years, the 
promisee once made — ^that you will never 
marry till I give my consent." 

Was this a moment for Philip to question 
of his mother's motive in asking ?— or for him 
to pause in renewing, — ^that promise? who, 
even as he gave it, felt that all dream of mar- 
riage had vanished from his future — ^who 
deemed that all hope and all affection, and 
even all interest, lay locked in the Dead Sea of 
the past, on whose shores were frozen the 
Ambition and the Enterprise that had ^rewhile 
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looked SO proudly and so gladly to the Golden 
Promise of the Future. 

Having made some ineffectual attempts to 
remove the iron load of sorrow that weighed 
on Philip, Mrs. Clarges hastened with the 
news to her sister, who, receiving it with as 
much satisfaction as had been anticipated, 
suffered her scheming spirit to work unchecked 
in the field, a happy chance had so unexpec- 
tedly opened. 

And to a speculative mind it may seem 
worthy of note, how, in the variety of conflict 
ting interests then apparently at stake; at the 
moment, when, the schemes of the one to ro- 
veal, the others to penetrate, were about to 
ripen into action ; an invisible hand had as it 
were removed all necessity for huiaan agency. 
To a mind tiiftiis specnlative, might the query 
too arise, if indeed this intervention of Prpvi- 
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dence or fate, were what it seemed ; if its 
intention were to further the ends of two 
plotting women, at the cost of the happiness of 
him meriting a friendlier destiny, or, if in some 
unseen way it might not eventuate in nobler 
results, having little connection with aught 
that they could foresee. Or again the enquiry 
might arise if such were but an idle chance of 
life, designed to answer no special purpose. 
And it is in no slight degree my wish to shape 
my story so as to afford that answer to these 
inquiries, of which the facts it is based on seem 
susceptible. For these are questions, which if 
we pause to reflect, meet us at every turn in 
our own destiny, and their determination ap- 
pears to me a matter of no small importance, 
while, perhaps those, who, yet unschooled in 
the mysteries of life, are bewildered and dis- 
heartened in their attempts to reconcile actual 
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events, with their theories of justice and right 
— may leam from even the feeblest endeavour 
to solve the diflGiculty, that we can seldom 
judge of the right or justice of any event from 
its commencement, — that we must patiently 
await the issue which still far distant, and 
shrouded in the profoundest obscurity ; may 
yet reveal itself in clear light, showing how 
^ mercy and truth are met together,' even in 
the very dispensation we may have deemed 
subversive of both. 

At the expiration of a few days spent in the 
deepest gloom, and in almost complete soli- 
tude, Philip announced his intention of travel- 
ling ; and Mrs. Clarges after opposing some 
vague objections to his plan, was obliged to 
acquiesce, — ^not perhaps without feeling that 
Philip did require some change and stimulus ; 
for even those few days had wrought a havoc 
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ia his appearance, which shocked his mother, 
though she consoled herself with the reflection, 
that if youth feels more keenly any sudden 
loss, it is as yet spared the struggle to seem 
stoical or untouched by grief, which forms so 
great a portion of the suffering of a later 
period. 

" And," said Mrs. Clarges, as Philip stood 
on the threshold ready to depart, " a promise 
thus made should be held sacred, nor can you 
doubt Philip the wish for your welfare which 
induced me to exact it.*' 

Coldly feU that speech on the young man's 
heart, — ^they were parting they knew not for 
how long, and yet, even as with softening heart 
he turned to meet some natural burst of fond- 
ness from a mother, he heard those calm, self- 
possessed words, reminding him of a promise 
that might then have been well supposed un- 
thought of. 
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" It was not ^necessary to remind me/' he 
said, mournfully; " Farewell, mother, we may 
not see each other again for years, I need 
not say that while I am absent, Clarges is 
under your control, do as you please with 
the property, your plans shall meet my ap- 
proval, I at least shall seem a stranger here 
when next I see it" 

" Ton will not remain abroad long enough 
to become a stranger in your own land, 
PhiKp." 

" Why not? none will regret me it seems," 
he replied. It was the single touch of bitter- 
ness that had tinged his speech for years, — the 
one tone that told he felt his mother's want of 
love, and it smote upon Mrs. Clarges' heart — 
for the first time, Philip saw his mother's eyes 
dimmed with tears. He forgot her coldness 
and clasped her to his heart, her own seemed 
set free from its icy chains. 
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" God bless you dearest Philip, you wrong 
me if you think I do not love you ; but one 
day all may be explained, and you will then 
forgive the coldness that has hurt you." 

They were the softest, tenderest accents 
that had ever fallen from his mother's lips, — he 
lingered yet a moment; but this was no time 
for explanation, pressing a kiss on her pale 
and saddened brow, he passed the threshold 
where he stood. 

And thus Philip looked his farewell on his 
own house of Clarges, that had given him such 
happy shelter all his life ; and became a 
. wanderer ovet the earth. 

And years went their way and found him 
changed. The suns of the east had browned 
his cheek and the dust of time had fallen on 
his heart. The fertilizing streams of fancy 
that had watered the rich valleys of his early 
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manhood had run back npon their sources and 
lay stagnant there ; whUe the soil they had 
once made to bloom as a garden, now became 
dry and arid as the wilderness. 

At first a restless desire for change and 
fatigue — a mere vague wish to wander till 
weariness had numbed feelings that stung him 
bitterly, led him fi-om place to place. Greece 
and Turkey, and Egjrpt, had met his wandering 
footsteps — the mysterious Nile spread far 
before him; and the white moon revealed the 
giant Pyramids to the gaze of the exile. 

No young mind, however, swallowed up in 
grief, can entirely resist the wondrous magic 
of these objects of Earth's early days. So, 
Awe and Wonder first shared the empire with 
Sorrow — ^then drove her fi'om her seat. The 
first keenness of misery no longer existed for 
Philip, but not with it passes the change 
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wrought by disappointment on a sensitive 
nature. 

Not the less from Philip had a portion of 
his bright youth departed. Earth to him was 
no longer eloquent of happiness, nor the ftiture 
of promise. His first fervid belief in good, 
his chivalrous reverence for woman, his fiiith in 
her piety, had all wazed dim ; and when turn- 
ing his steps from those far lands, he sought 
Spain, and France, and Germany, he for the 
first time lapsed from his high ideal of virtue, 
and trod in the ways of sinfol pleasure. And 
this was a crisis m his life, — ^that caisis which 
so few pass unharmed ; when pleasure 
struggles on equal terms with virtue for a 
conquest of the soul ; and that soul, stung by 
the recollecticiti of past treachery, hesitates 
whether It may not surrenda* its citadel at 
the call of the enchantress. Yet with him, 
sin never grew into a habit, while erring as 
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all men err, he still felt the desire for traer 
pleasures than those which left behind a sting 
and a reproach, even a degradation ; nor did he 
dally long, as the wisest have done, with the cup 
of Circean enjoyment. Something different 
in him from most — something more intensely 
in love with poetry and purity, caused him 
ere long to turn his steps in disgust from 
the paths of error, and vow in his inmost soul 
never again to lapse into them. 

Then for Philip Clarges commenced his 
sorest struggle ; when, the strength, and the 
pride, and the passion of youth, still warming 
his veins and rendering him prompt to catch 
fire ; and the glory and the prime of manhood 
shed around him — he found no object on 
which to bestow the affections and faculties 
that seemed doomed to turn in upon, and 
consume their temple — ^the human frame ; nor 
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less the mind, whose high aspirations sought in 
vain to reconstruct an altar from the shattered 
one of their early devotion. So, at last, in 
very weariness, he turned his steps home- 
wards, and stood once more on English 
soil. 

He had then sought Clarges. He found 
his mother little changed; he had heard the 
joy bells ring their welcome to the Lord of 
the Manor; and over his heart had swept 
the memory and the love that ten years of 
exile and adventure had been unable to efface. 
The image of Mabel Churchil rose before him, 
fair and bright as in the days of their 
meeting; whom, in all his wanderings, had 
he met like her? Once again, amidst the 
scenes, associate with that brief dream of wild 
passion, all he had suffered returned with well- 
nigh its former keenness. Time had not 
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blunted the edge of regret, nor years extracted 

its sting. He felt he was changed — changed 

as the mere lapse of years could never have 

changed him. He now, perhaps, only truly 

knew all the strength and tenderness of his 

early love ; now, for the first time, felt the 

bitterness of his wrongs fade in the depths of 
his attachment — felt that were Mabel, his 

loved lost Mabel, before him once agm, that, 
despite of wrong, or treachery, or sin, he 
would clasp her to his heart, and trust to the 
devotion of all those years given to her, 
melting her into answering affection. These 
were wild thoughts, yet they held a hope 
within their misery — a hope that the feelings 
and the aspirations that had so long slum- 
bered were again awaking within his heart, 
and that, perhaps, some other form might yet 
arise to fill the vacant niche — some other 
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light to shine upon the darkness of his soul. 
Still he deemed that he must escape from 
them. 

He again left Clargesand sought to drown 
such memories in the round of London excite- 
ment. Here he had met many old faces — 
faces known at Eton — and they brought 
round him the old boyish time of task, 
and holiday, and day dream in the sunny 
meads along the Eton waters; and soothed him 
into reminiscences of a yet farther gone past 
than that which pertained to Mabel. In this 
gentler mood he met with, and accepted 
an invitation from Lord Lanswood, the father 
of an Eton friend, at whose house he had once 
spent a joyous summer vacation; to accompany 
him to Lanswood Park, and remain till the 
day succeeding a breakfast to be given 
the following week by Lady Lanswood. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MADELINE. 

To that breaik&st of Lady Lanswood's, many 
yonng hearts in the fashionable world — ^the 
pleasant, snnshining, glittering, Belgravian 
existence ; were looking hopefully onward. 
Every one their life owned or cared for — 
would be there — the most recherche men — ^the 
best partners — the most eligible parties. 

It was not thns that one destined to be its 
fairest ornament was thinking of it, down in 
coontry home, fiir from Belgrayia, nigh the 

VOL- I. K 
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village of Matcombe. The clear light of a 
bright summer morning was shed over peaceful 
Matcombe village. Every gross vapour that 
clogs the air, — every cloud that dulls the 
heaven, seemed to have been filtered away in 
that recent shower whose bright drops were 
sparkling on the lilac-tree and the hawthorn 
hedge. The gardens all looked trim and 
smiling — each had its show of tulips and 
auriculas — ^the white and purple columbine — 
the hawthorn bush — the ash-tree standing 
near the gate, and mingling its branches with 
the red flowers of the May and the yellow 
laburnum tresses. Few places could boast 
more rural beauties. It had hiU and dale, 
and some fine old trees— even a wood ; it had 
a little river, spanned by a little bridge, and 
such a snug parsonage, and as picturesque as 
snug. Many a tourist paused to sketch it. 
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Many a clergyman passed it, with a sigh after 
the land of Goshen, he was leaving behind 
him. Many a dean thonght that, though, too 
good for a parsonage — ^it was just suited for a 
deanery house ; and so thinking, he, too, like 
his humbler brother, would sigh, and wish he 
were a bishop, — ^how much deans resemble 
Dr. Johnson in their affection for the * mitre.' 

Nigh the parsonage stood the venerable 
church, — ^that thoroughly English feature, in 
every thoroughly English landscape, — its 
tower and spire just visible above the thick 
grove of chestnut and elm-trees. 

About half a mile from the picturesque, 
many-turretted, gable- ended, ivy-mantled par- 
sonage, in one direction stood Mount Temple ; 
about the same distance in the other and 
opposite; Clare Lodge. Both were meet 
dwellings for comfortable English gentle-- 

K 2 
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men — the one grave and venerable ; the other 
modem and handsome — iiit Portland stone 
realisation of Solomon's prayer — ' Give me 
neither poverty nor riches' — ^which, properly 
interpreted, ought to mean — ^ Make me a 
comfortable English gentleman.' To the one 
house, Mount Temple ; we may have some- 
thing to say, anon; with the other, Clare 
Lodge, we are more immediately concerned 
for in it dwells Madeline Clare. 

The drawing-room at Clare Lodge looks 
pleasant this summer morning, as the sunshine 
sends its gifts through the wide bayed window. 
Bright is the sunshine, and gay the gold- 
flowered paper, hung over with many oil- 
paintings fipom the old masters ; and quiet the 
shade in yon recess, where the sunbeams come 
not ; and there stands a tall old cabinet, with 
crimson silk doors, framed in dark panels; and 
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cross-barred with gilt rails, like an enormous 
red-currant tart. And sweet is the scent from 
the vases of pot-pourri standing on the 
cabinet, and very lovely the prospect from 
the windows. A vast panorama of hill and 
wooded country — a wide sweep of mountain 
scenery — sunny, shining hills, shutting in a 
fair and tranquil valley. Sweeping down from 
the hills, lay a landscape rich in trees, in old 
halls, in villas, in farmsteads, and white 
cottages. Then the grounds of the Lodge, — 
sunny lawn, and wide gardens ; and then 
the Portland stone realisation itself, set in 
the midst of all this rich scenery. 

Here Madeline Clare led what the fair Bel- 
gravians would call a very bite life. Mr. 
Clare was a plain country gentleman — Mrs. 
Clare an exemplary wife and mother. He 
shot over his preserves in one season, while 
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she made hers in another. He was a justice 
of the peace; she a Lady Bountiful. They 
each had their little peculiarities, which, giving 
a raciness to character, are yet daily dying out, 
and leaving behind a levelled uniformity of 
manner that, if more polished, is at all events 
less picturesque. 

As to Madeline, how happy that bite life 
of hers had been; might be discerned on 
her clear brow, and in her bright eye, 
while a happy expression was not her sole 
beauty ; for there was a rare and rich loveli- 
ness in her form and face, that might have 
moved the most insensible to the ineffable 
charm of beauty. Deep feeling animated that 
face whose chiselled purity and rich fairness 
told of one in whose veins blushed the 
^ blood of queens and kings.' Hers was the 
short curved lip, whose curve and shortness 
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could never look proud, when that dazzling 
and radiant smile sat on its ruby throne. So 
tremulous, too, as was that lip, when touched 
by some tender feeling, or some noble senti- 
ment, that sent the crimson tide from heart 
to cheek, and made the eye passionate with 
lustrous light Yet they who gazed and 
admired, were they skilled in life, would 
tremble at these signs. They are the harbin- 
gers of many a grief and care in this life. 
The lovely watchlights that tell of rocks on 
which happiness may perislL They speak of 
feelings that may make their own misery — ^for 
feeling will deepen into passion, and paasion 
but too easily be betrayed to despair. Softly 
for her have, as yet, stolen on the hours of 
careless childhood, but already the dawn of 
womanhood has risen, and its rapturous blush 
trembles over her pure maiden life- Calmly 
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awhile maj glide on some honrs — calmly as 
those that have abeady gone their way — 
the tint of the rose — the perfame of the 
flower — and the sweeter tone of fondness on 
each. But they cannot last. Already has 
the purple flugh of poetry dawned upon her 
soul ; fancy is deepening into imagination, and 
her whole life is taking a more subtle tone. 
The careless mood of childhood is deepening 
into the graceful intellect that sways the 
woman life. 

Already in Madeline's heart are stirring 
those feelings that ask a wider future, and 
call on other worlds than that calm one of 
home enjoyment. And few of us but leave it, 
with the wings of hope spread wide, to the 
purple of the morning, and the burning dreams 
the augurers of success ; and still fewer are 
those to whom life is not ever after but the 
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vain longing for, and the wistftd backward 
gazeto the Paradise which destiny forbids them 
to re-enter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A GIKL'S FEELINGS. 

Madeline Clabe had been educated solely by 
her mother. The task, to Mrs. Clare, was a 
light one, for Madeline's aptitude was great. 
Having taught her the usual routine of 
harp and piano, French, Italian, and fancy- 
work, Mrs. Clare left Madeline to her own 
guidance, having already discerned that to a 
better she could not possibly have resigned 
her. 

So time wore on with Madeline, and the 
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mind grew and the heart expanded; and, much 
as she studied, — treading more deeply and 
feeling more intensely than most of her age, — 
the pursuits of the intellect had never over- 
shadowed the sweet cheerfulness of her spirits, 
and even serenity of her temper ; though they 
had, perhaps, lent a gentleness and grace 
usually wanting to the buoyant period of very 
early youth. This, too, might have been 
caused by the want of any companions of her 
own age, which forced her more into the world 
of books and of fancies. But it was with 
Madeline a pure and graceful world that she 
created from the poem or the fiction — ^too pure 
and graceful to be at all like the real one; and 
hence it was, that the first crisis in her life 
arose, when there fell, in her way, a novel of 
Bulwer's, and one of Dickens'. Then from 
the world, peopled from Scott's poems, and 
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Mrs Radcliffe's and Miss Porter's romances, — 
the world of Marmions, and mysteries; of 
haunted castles, and plumed knights, and 
olden pomp, and ^pageantry ; and from her 
own more actual life of quiet home pleasures, 
and peace, and love ; she entered suddenly on 
one so diflFerent — so strangely different — and 
first she paused breathlessly to ask herself if 
there was, indeed, a life and a world of which 
she knew nothing, but which, if it did exist, it 
was time she should know. Then she read on, 
and a veil dropped from her eyes, and her heart 
was filled to pain. That life she now was 
gaining a knowledge of; how fearful, how 
mysterious it was, — scene after scene, the 
gorgeous, — ^the solemn, — ^the passionate, — ^the 
terrible, yet all marked with a stem air of 
reality. 

For a time coniused and bewildered among 
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the many new and startling phases of human 
existence given to her study ; when she regain- 
ed cahnness she felt that emotions and thoughts, 
hitherto undreamed of, had stolen in on and 
made part of her life ; feelings that softened, 
perhaps saddened her whole being. The 
coming of age of passion that rose warm and 
tremulous and entered into its shrine, the heart 
of woman. That passionate love she read of; 
was there, indeed, such love, differing from all 
affection to parent or to friend ? Love, sudden 
and terrible, that had but to see ; to worship, 
and keep its faith unchanged through years, 
and loss, and trial, and absence. The love of 
Constance for Godolphin, — of Alice for Mal- 
travers — could such, indeed, exist ? and if it 
could, how poor and cold all other love to it. 
Then, turning to the social world of Dickens, 
half in amaze, half in horror, she read the 
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story of those called the lower orders. Of 
their wants and privation, their manners, 
habits, trials, temptations, and sins. Good 
God ! while she had walked in sunshine over 
a flower-strewed path, no sight or sound of 
sorrow or sin brought near her; every day 
that passed thus to her had seen myriads of 
her fellow-beings toiling in hunger and misery 
or lying down to die when hunger and misery 
could work no more. When she had loitered 
by the stream, or paused to gather the wild 
flower ; had fever and pestilence been carrying 
off its victims from crowded lanes, and alleys, 
and bye-places. When she sat by the winter's 
fire, glancing at the page of Scott, or wrapped 
in the romance of Mrs. Radcliffe; had women, 
young and fair as she was, been driven by 
starvation to worse than starvation or death. 
Oh! could this be? Could this be? Her 
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head ached and her heart throbbed — ^her past 
life seemed sinfully ignorant, wickedly happy. 
These feelings assailed her at first with 
almost overpowering intensity and the thoughts 
they excited threatened, if not to shade her 
mind, at least to shake her early happy religious 
faith, a faith that had believed so devoutly in 
good; believed that God was love, and that men 
were seeking to fulfil his will, and obey the 
command of Jesus — that all should ^ love one 
another/ And it was while engaged in the effort 
to subdue these doubts, and to persuade herself 
that she was as yet incapable of understanding 
how all these things might be reconciled 
with a belief in good; that Madeline's character 
underwent a change, and her demeanour took 
its first shade of that grave and lofty cast 
which afterwards so distinguished it. Her 
mind then first began to search into the mys- 
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teries of our being, which, though it may never 
succeed in fiiUy solving them, lend it an 
elevation and dignity before wanting. 

And so Madeline could never again be the 
careless child living in her world of fiction and 
fairy legend. Henceforth she was conscious 
that life had its requirements, its duties, its 
responsibilities. It was not till she came to ask 
herself in what these consisted to her, that she 
failed to find an answer. She had tried to 
gain some information fix)m her mother, but 
Mrs. Clare only looked puzzled and told 
Madeline she was too young to think of these 
things, that novels were dangerous reading, &c. 
Mr. Clare was unfortunately for her a 
tory of the old school, and detested Dickens as 
a radical and upsetter of all order and pro- 
priety. So Madeline, when she mentioned 
his name was scolded for reading any work 
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written by such a rascal So, baffled on all 
sides, she was obliged to confine her thoughts 
to her own breast, and she had nearly per- 
suaded herself that there was at present no 
chance of seeing anything of either the world 
of Bulwer or that of Dickens, — of breathing 
the love-filled atmosphere of the one or allevi- 
ating the miseries of the other; when one 
morning, Mr. Clare received a letter and that 
letter was destined to colour all Madeline's 
future life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LETTEE. 

They were at breakfast in the parlour, where, 
morning after morning, ever from her first 
dawn of recollection, they had sat. Like the 
drawing-room, a pleasant room^ the same size 
and shape, lit by the same fashioned windows, 
placed in the same position. On the table 
was a plentiful breakfast ; the crimson of the 
raspberry-jam blushed beside the golden-hued 
marmalade, and the yet more golden honey ; 
(Mrs. Clare liked to see these condiments on the 
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table) ; the urn sent its steam like a cloud 
into the air, and the hot cakes and muffins 
sent theirs in pursuit of it ; the doth was like 
snow, and so were the tiny rolls of whitest 
bread, with their brown-crusted tops ; the tea 
was fragrant; the coffee had • a still richer 
aroma ; the eggs smiled wooingly from the folds 
of the white damask napkin ; and the silver cups 
stood invitingly to receive their wonted morn- 
ing visitors. 

Madeline was commencing a roll and cup of 
coffee, when the ppst was brought in. Who 
that lives in the country does not know what 
an event the arrival of the post is? The 
opening of letters — the cracking of seals — ^the 
unfolding the newspapers — the retailing the 
news. 

" God bless me !" exclaimed Mr. Clare, with 
unusual fervour. 

l2 
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"Why?'' asked Mrs. Clare, turning up 
the cock of the um, as she paused for an 
answer; for experience had taught her, m 
such cases, the necessity of not forgetting to 
do so. 

" My brother Charies has quarrelled with 

Lord M , and resigned the secretaryship. 

The next thing we'll hear is, that the Ministry 
are out. Well, well, — ^what could possess 
Charles to join the Whigs, I never could 
make out.'' 

" And I never could make out the differ- 
ence between a Whig and a Tory," said Mrs. 
Clare. " But, bless me ! the lid of the pot 
has not been put down all this time, and the 
tea will be as cold as ice." 

" Not so very coH as that, in so short a 
time," said Madeline. 

"Here, my dear, read Charles's letter," 
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said Mr. Claxe, pushing it across the table, 
and settling himself to enjoy his muffin. 

" I never could make out his writing," said 
Mrs. Clare, looking hopelessly at the page. 
"Madeline, will you read it?" And Made- 
line read aloud — 

"My deae Robert, — 

"The papers will tell you, that I have 

resigned the secretaryship. M and I 

disagreed, and I have resigned. I am not 
sorry, as I feel I require rest, and wish 
to ruralise a little; — (a sure mark that 
of growing old, to babble of green fields. 
Well, I am not as young as thirty years ago, 
when I went to Cambridge, and you stepped 
into the family estates.") When can you re- 
ceive me, is the question I am at present 
most concerned in. Will it inconvenience 
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Mrs. Clare, if I name Friday ? Pray let me 
have perfect repose ; no visitors, I beseech 
you. 

" Tours, &c. 

" Charles Clare." 

" Why does not Sir Charles go to Fawleigh ?" 
asked Mrs. Clare, in her quietest tones at the 
ending of the letter ^ that had crimsoned 
Madeline's cheek with emotion. 

" You forget," replied Mr. Clare, " that it 
is the height of the season, and of course Lady 
Caroline would not leave town, my fashionable 
town-bred sister-in-law is not likely to bury 
herself, as she would name it, at Fawleigh in 
May; besides, Charles wishes to escape visi- 
tors and the moment he arrived at Fawleigh, 
half the country would hear of it, and drive 
over to pay him a morning visit." 
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*' What room ?" asked Mrs. Clare, now on 
hospitable thoughts intent, — "what room do 
you think the best to put Sir Charles in ? the 
Peacock room is the largest and has the finest 
look out, but I am afraid it is damp." 

" The BuflF room then," 

" It would do very well if it had a dressing- 
room, but that's a sad objection, besides^— that 
dark passage." 

" Well, pray settle him in some room. I will 
ride over and inquire if there is a possibility 
of getting a bit of salmon down by the coach 
to-morrow." 

And Mr. Clare took the remainder of his 
cup- of tea, and his departure; while Mrs. 
Clare fell into a deep revery concerning 
the merits of the Damask room and the Fear 
cock room, and damp walls, and thorough 
draughts. And Madeline full of a new and 
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deep emotion^ went to put on her bonnet, and 
take a solitary ramble during which she might 
muse over the important coming event. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AFBOPOSAL. 

It was a pleasant morning, and Madeline 
wandered on in that unconscious revery only 
known to the young and happy. 

Assuredly a town life may be very innocent 
and very enjoyable, and, for my part, I would 
rather spend my life in a garret in Fleet- 
street, than be eternally condenmed to the 
greenest of fields, or the fairest of landscapes. 
To me the pleasantest of all gardens are the 
Temple Gardens — the gayest of flowers, the 
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Christmas Columbine — the sweetest of music, 
the sound of Bow bells — and the perfection 
of water-works, the fountains in Trafalgar- 
square ! 

Then I love the country — for a change. 
It borrows a charm not intrinsically its own 
from contrast. Tour odorous May bush smells 
sweetly after the lamps of the Haymarket. 
That piece of verdant turf almost vies in 
beauty with the pavement of the Opera colon- 
nade. And the sweep of this fine avenue of 
horse-chestnuts may for the nonce stand com- 
parison with the sweep of Regent-street. 

So, on this sweet May morning, I can 
almost imderstand the enjoyment Madeline 
felt, as she entered the little wood through 
which lies your way to Matcombe. She was 
about half-way through it, and was stooping 
to gather some fair herb of the bounteous 
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month, when a step sounded unequally on the 
•grass, and, looking up, Madeline saw a young 
man, with a very slight halt, approachmg to 
meet her. 

Madeline blushed and hesitated, and looked 
a little embarrassed, then came forward and 
held out her hand. 

" I Was on my way to the Lodge," said 
Herbert Temple. 

He was the son, though not the heir, of 
Mr. Temple, of Mount Temple. 

There was scarcely that which could be 
called peculiar in Herbert Temple's manner. 
It was very simple, and almost the same to men 
and women — ^that isto say, gentle and courteous 
to both ; it pleased men, it delighted women ; 
for, though they could not define, they felt its 
charm. It was a kind of manner that seemed 
to say, * I see how different you are to most 
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of your sex — ^you can discern real from arti- 
ficial homage.' And he did convey an idea of* 
his feelings being too deep for the language of 
mere idle compliment ; and this by one glance 
of those singular eyes, by a single inflection of 
that mellow voice. 

So women were charmed, ineffably charmed 
by Herbert Temple : and, strange to say, his 
own sex felt the magic of his address. 

His art with the latter consisted chiefly in 
his being so superior, and not letting them 
perceive it. Few of his age had read so much 
as Herbert Temple. There was hardly a sub- 
ject he could not have talked on connected 
with literature or politics. 

Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
poetry, the drama, all the fine arts, most of 
the graver sciences — ^if he had not penetrated 
deeply into any of these, he had at least 
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skiiimied the surface of all ; but rarely, very 
rarely, among men did he speak of any. 

With the man of steeple chases, his talk 
was of steeple chases — ^with the huntsman, or 
the gambler, of the hounds and the gaming- 
table — ^with each he led the subject to what 
was dear to eadL 

He did this with tact, too. It always 
seemed as thou^ they had got upon the topic 
by chance, and not through any previous 
knowledge possessed by Herbert And when 
they were on it, he handled the matter judi- 
ciously, something after the manner of a skil- 
ful an^er nuinceuyring with his fly. He neTer 
seemed to know too much eren of his com- 
panions* most £iTourite pursuit, — just enou^ 
to be able to talk pleasantly ; but ever did 
he make it i^^ear as if he had haply lig^ited 
on a master in the very pursuit he wished 
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to be skilled in, but from which he had 
hitherto been debarred by some unfortunate 
chance. 

Now, this is the flattery which men delight 
in, and swallow greedily ; and so Herbert 
Temple was popular with his own sex. Many 
a rough son of Nimrod was heard to assert 
that young Temple was " a d — d good little 
fellow ; not a bit of nonsense about him ; '' 
and that he was " infamously treated by the 
old boy — infamously, by G — ;" and others 
declared, ^^ it was the devil of a pity a promis- 
ing little fellow like that should be so tied up 
— chained down by his governor." 

And there was art in this, more than the 
art of being popular; for it accomplished 
what he wished. He took care that these 
remarks should, in one shape or another, 
reach his father's ears; and he calculated 
rightly on the eflfect they would produce. 
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The opinion of the world was Mr. Mere- 
dith Temple's god ; — ^firom reverence to it, he 
did many things contrary to his nature. I 
belieye we all do the same. He was some- 
times liberal of his money, very often liberal 
in his sentiments, because the world thought 
it right he should be so. 

At the time of the Duke of L s 

ascendancy, young Meredith — ^he was young 
then, in years, at least — was prepared to enter 
on life as the supporter of Percival, and the 
deifier of Castlereagh. He changed his mind 
a little later in life, and warmly advocated 
Catholic Emancipation, and the Eeform Bill 
(when there was no longer a doubt of their 
passing). He had once had a leaning towards 
Sir Robert Peel, but finally considered that 
his convictions led him to agree with the 
Melbourne Cabinet. 
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He disliked Herbert; but, nevertheless, 
when the world whispered in his ear that it 
was unhandsome of him to keep the young 
manmewed upatMountTemple — ^that all young 
men at his age panted to see the world — ^that 
he ought to give Herbert an allowance, and 
allow him to travel— that he was a fine lad, 
and a credit to him — Mr. Temple began to 
think the world might be right, and that it 
would be as well the boy should see something 
of it. And, between ourselves, he knew that 
Herbert would be twenty-one in a few months, 
and that he would be then obliged to allow him 
three hundred a-year; for the old General 
who had left him the estate was an .oddity in 
his way, and had hampered his brother's life 
interest in the said estate with sundry little 
encumbrances which he shrewdly guessed would 
be so many ^ thorns in the flesh ' to Mr. Mere- 
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dith Temple, and but, bless me ! what a 

time we are delaying — and Herbert Temple 
and Madeline Clare have reached the outskirt 
of the wood, and we have lost so much of 
their conversation ; let us listen to the rest. 

" Yes, in another week I shall be in Paris — 
I at least ought to be glad to leave this, for 
few, indeed, not any, will regret my departure." 

" Nay, we should hardly regret when our 
fiiends leave us to enjoy so much that must 
be delightful — and you have so often wished 
for this, Herbert." 

" Often — often, and yet now I do not wish 
it — ^now this green wood — yon placid brook 
Avith the wild flowers on its surface, seem to 
me fairer than all I have through many lonely 
hours dreamed of life in cities, — ^well, regret is 
vain now — and yet — Madeline." 

VOL. I. M 
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She did not look up, for many confused 
thoughts had entered her breast. 

" Madeline," and his voice sank low, — " will 
youy even yauy not regret me for a passing mo- 
ment." 

She looked up now, and their eyes met — 
her cheek glowed, and her heart beat fast — that 
bright morning with sunshine in the trees, and 
balmy warmth in the air, and the song of 
birds making melody around them, and youth 
and health and an untried heart in one, and 
witching eloquence in the other, magic on the 
tongue, and passion in the dark beautiful eyes, 
with all first and tender association, all slight 
and graceftd surprise to plead his cause. 

And though she did not love him— yet she 
loved no other, and he was young and hand- 
some, and no wonder her heart beat and her 
breath failed. He saw his advantage, and 
went on. 
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"Madeline — ^fiiend of my early desolate 
years, over which you alone shed one gleam of 
sunshine — ^long, long has my heart held in 
its secret, and now I must speak — ^hear me 
then, Madeline, dear — dear Madeline — ^you 
have for y^ars, been that idol which first shrined 
in the breast of a boy, and* worshipped by a 
boy's heart, as we worship in those simple 
years, without passion and without misery — 
now — ^now loved with the strength and fervour 
of manhood — ^hear me dearest — nay «peak not 
yet, hear me out — ^look back on my childhood, 
think of the proud and lonely boy whose in- 
firmity some mocked, and some pitied, but into 
whose feelings none save one ever entered — 
that one fair as some dream of Heaven, — ^think 
how that poor boy must have loved that fair 
friend, and when years have fled and they are 
on the eve of parting, pardon the sorrow. that 

M 2 
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has forced from him the confession of his 
weakness." 

They had reached the margin of the stream 
as he spoke, and in her sweet confosion, 
Madeline's eyes sought its glassy surface, plain 
as in a mirror it imaged the features above. 
And it was fancy — some sudden rippling of 
the crystal — but the imaged face of Herbert 
Temple seemed distorted by a triumphant leer. 

At that instant a sudden cloud passed over 
the sun — a shadow fell over the stream, and a 
mournful breeze swept through the wood. 

In youth or even in after years, in the mo- 
ment of strong excitement everything seems 
an omen. 

Madeline started, the sweet tumult of the 
senses was dispelled, and the moment it ceased, 
she felt that her heart held no answering love 
to his. 
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"We have been very foolish," she said, 
hurriedly, and growing pale, while the day 
darkened and a distant mutter, and a sudden 
flash of lightning through the trees, signalled a 
change in the atmosphere. " Herbert, let us 
still be dear friends, but nothing more — we 
can be nothing more — ^pray, pray forget that 
you have said this, and I will try not to re- 
member I have heard it." 

" Tou are alarmed, Madeline ; this sudden 
change in the weather has affected your spirits ; 
— ^is it not so, dearest? or was it the wild 
trick of fancy that a moment since, ere the 
sky was overcast, I had read in your eloquent 
silence; your sweet confusion, your glowing 
cheek, a confirmation of my dearest hopes ? " 

" I should not have seemed thus — I should 
not have listened thus to your words," said 
Madeline in increased confusion ; " I do not 
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indeed love — never have dreamed of loving 
you ; — only as a friend can you be anything to 
me. Let our friendship continue Herbert, all 
the sweetest associations of my life are twined 
round those old days when we played together; 
but do not speak to me again of love." 

He could no longer misunderstand her. 
Through all her confusion and agitation, he 
saw she held no love for him and knew he 
had been refused. He stood mute with rage 
and disappointment, and as he did not reply, 
Madeline compassionating his wounded feelings 
moved silently away in the direction of home ; 
and a turn in the path took her from his 
sight. 

" Be it so then," he murmured, after a fierce 
struggle to subdue his emotion. " Now fare- 
well to the only thing that could have lured 
me to a life of virtue. And so like all the 
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other good companions of my nature, this too 
has left me— the die then is cast — ^now then 
for self and pleasure— the proud Madeline may 
yet be at my feet." 

And walMng on, he, too, vanished in the 
recesses of the wood. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE POLITICIAN. 

* What's in a name?' We never know how 
much, till after dreaming of some of the great 
men of our day that dream which paints them 
as mirrored in their own grand creations, we 
for the first time meet one of these fancied 
demi-gods; and having been pointed out some 
insignificant vulgarly dressed person with little 
conversation and no manner, it is whispered in 
our ear that he is the author of ^ Aphrodite,' 
that glorious poem; or the painter of ^The 
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Mennaid^Court," that glorious picture ; each to 
us a never-to-be-forgotten delight. 

Such was Madeline's dream of her uncle. 
She thought not of Sir Charles Clare, as the 
elder brother and representative of their ancient 
race. This to her was little compared to the 
knowledge that he had been the master mind 
of the late Cabinet, and that cabinet one un- 
equalled for the brilliant genius of its members. 
Now she thought, she and that world of which 
he was the representative would be brought 
together ; from his lips, she would learn some 
of the Arcanar— of the political, the Eleusinia — 
of the fashionable world. And Madeline felt 
even awe creep over her. She would not ask 
her father whom Sir Charles resembled, rather 
would she enjoy the delight of picturing to 
herself his face and form, and then of seeing 
whether she had pictured near the truth. And 
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the days rolled on and Friday came, and 
brought Sir Charles Clare. 

As a matter of course, all Madeline's fancies 
fell to the ground; she was at first, disap- 
pointed, and then only smiled at herself for 
having been so. Sir Charles Clare was a 
singular man enough — lingular, among other 
ways, in this ; that while apparently neither 
aiming at, nor wishing for it, he had found 
all manner of greatness thrust upon him. He 
was a younger son, yet had he acquired 
possessions much outstripping his brother's. 
He had submitted too, to receive a baronetage ; 
be sent secretary to Ireland ; and finally made 
premier. Some sai& this apparent indolence and 
indifierence was a piece of consummate acting ; 
that Sir Charles Clare was both ambitious 
and studious ; and that while affecting the 
political butterfly by day, he wasted the mid- 
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night oil in careM and patient research. Sir 
Charles had departed from the family politics, 
which were tory ; an oflFence never completely 
overlooked by his brother who always exulted 
when Sir Charles's party were driven from 
office , while Sir Charles was wont to write to 
Clare Lodge when the whigs were defeated on 
any great measure, saying that after aU it 
made very little matter, as the tones would 
certainly, the moment they had an opportunity, 
adopt the measure, and carry it as their own. 
A sarcasm in which there was perhaps enough 
of truth to cause Mr. Clare no small degree of 
indignation. At present, however, Sir Charles 
had resigned office, not because defeated by 
the opposition ; but that, being a man of a 
delicate sense of honour, he thought there had 
been some dirty work among his colleagues, 
by one of whom, in particular he felt he had 
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been badly treated and Sir Charles, politician 
though he was, was a little disgusted at, 
treachery brought so near home and had in a 
fit of vexation, very unusual with him, and of 
which his letter bore some trace, made a 
resolution never to accept office again. 
Whether this resolution migh* resemble the 
composition called pie citist, remained for 
time to determine. 

Sir Charles Clare was at this period about 
fifty-*five, and looked about fifty ; his features 
were somewhat heavy ; his forehead calm, 
placid, and unwrinkled; his eye a clear, 
undimmed blue ; his mouth soft and feminine, 
and capable of varying expression ; the under 
jaw full and massive; the complexion very 
fair; his teeth white and even; his smile 
bland ; his voice pitched low, but distinct and 
musical; his figure tall and graceful; his 
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manners those of a court. There was nothing 
very romantic, nothing very ideal about all 
this, but Madeline soon felt the charm that 
resides in the finished address of a highly bred 
gentleman, how completely it puts you at your 
ease, draws you out and shows you oflF to the 
best advantage. She was astonished at the 
ease with which she advanced to familiarity 
with her uncle, to converse with him on those 
subjects she had so longed to hear about, to 
question of, to be enlightened on. He talked to 
her of politics and of fashion, — of life in London, 
high and low, — of the prospects of the nation — 
of the condition of its poor. Then of literature, 
of the gifted men of the day — ^the drama, the 
opera — ^the court, the Queen— ^of all that could 
interest or inform his niece. He knew 
Bulwer and Macaulay ; he liked them both. 
No, he had never seen Tennyson, or Moore 
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of late years. Was not Moore a Roman 
Catholic? Yes; but there was nothing 
shocking in that; his religion was most 
sweet and gentle. Had her uncle ever tried 
to convert him? No; Sir Charles disliked 
converts, he said. He would rather leave a 
man in the Eomanist creed than seek to 
convert him to his own. Was that quite right 
of her uncle ? Madeline thought, or was it the 
result of his natural indolence ? No matter 
now, for he must look at her favourite volume 
and read her favourite passages. 

And so, in the midst of all this, from 
admiring, Madeline rapidly grew to loving her 
gifted, gentle uncle. It might be rash to say 
her uncle loved Madeline ; but he took delight 
in whatever was beautiful, and natural, and 
gifted, and so he took pleasure in his niece. 
This was a happy time of life to Madeline. 
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Beneath its spell the shade that had been npon 
her mind passed away, and the June of that 
year saw her in the foil enjoyment of unbroken 
health and spirits. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE UNCLE AND NIECE. 

A FEW more days, and June would have told 
her sweet tale of bird and flower ; and the 
next moon, at her full, hav£ shone over the 
ripening fields of July. It was drawing to- 
wards eve as Sir Charles and Madeline entered 
the little wood that led fi'om Matcombe home- 
wards. On the morrow she was to accompany 
her uncle to London — an event she had anti- 
cipated with all that vague joy which comes 
so home to every young heart that has dreamed 
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of, but never yet beheld England^s unrivalled 
capital — ^the only one that satisfies desire, and 
defies imagination. 

Still, she looked graver than was her wont 
this evening. Who does not, on the eve of 
any great change, or long anticipated plea- 
sure ? The fixture draws so nigh to us — that 
fixture distinct fi'om all we have yet known, 
— ^and Fate walks invisibly by its side. Who 
knows what they may bring — ^who dares ques- 
tion, or seek to penetrate their veil ? Could 
we do so, might it not be to see the hope snap- 
ping and the trust fading — ^to behold AflFec- 
tion, prostrate by the new dug grave, and the 
sun setting, and the stars falling fi*om the world 
of Fancy— to mark the death-shroud mant- 
ling round the throat of the dearest, and hear 
the death-bells chiming over the waste lands 
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of despondency, that never more will bloom a 
blossom, or hold fruit or flower for us. 

And though Madeline's thoughts were not 
gloomy as these — ^for she was too young and 
too healthy, and had known too little care to 
anticipate sorrow — yet a gentle pensiveness 
overshadowed her usually buoyant heart, and 
tamed her light step. 

They had dined early at the Lodge ; and 
when her uncle joined her in the flower-gar- 
den, she had asked him to walk with her to 
Matcombe. She had one or tvto proteges in 
the village, and she wished to bid them fare- 
well ; they would feel hurt if she did not. 

These farewells occupied some little time ; 
and when they re-entered the wood, the ruby 
sun of the eventide lay on the quiet land- 
scape ; the purple light fell through the trees 
on the luxuriant grass, and the thousand wild 
flowers of the rich and fragrant June. 
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There was no sound of human life stirring 
in the wood, while the birds broke but to 
sweeten the calm arouni Slowly and softly 
went the little streamlet on its winding way ; 
the blackburd sang from the snowy elder-tree ; 
and the corn-crake mingled its monotonous 
note with the wandering song of the cuckoo. 

Astheypassed along, or pausedabrief moment, 
their feet crushed the moss and fragrant weeds, 
and they brushed aside the branches of green 
hedges overrun by wild June blossoms. The 
dog-rose blushed softly from the thicket, and 
the white columbine laced her bell-shaped 
cups, and emerald leaves, with the streaked 
foliage of the ivy. Violets there were none, 
nor primroses — ^they had faded ; but the haw- 
thorn had bequeathed her wealth to the creamy 
elder, and the night-shade grew in prosperous 
luxuriance. 

N 2 
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The wood grew less dense, and through its 
screening opened a view of the full landscape 
beyond — ^the verdant slope and the close copse 
— there were fields of richest gold, and mea- 
dows ^teeming with vegetable luxuriance ; and 
where the crystal stream, enfranchised from 
the wood, wound in many a sinuous curve 
round the rich lands — ^now lost to view — ^now 
gleaming in silvery rings — ^the cattle had 
clustered to taste iJie cool and repose of even- 
ing. Nearer, the cry of waterfowl broke on 
the ear, and the sedge rustled, and the water 
rippled and eddied neath its banks, as the 
frighted birds fled from the approaching 
steps. 

Here the wood thinning still more — ^its last 
straggling trees soon lay behind them, and 
through verdant lanes and flowery footpaths 
they pursued their homeward way — ^the abun- 
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dant grass on either side well nigL overtopped 
the hedges, and the richest flowers of the 
June still clustered in the tangled thicket — 
the sun shone redder from the sky; ' telling of 
the summer task,' a few mowers were at 
work, and fragrance stole sweetly on the 
air from the crimson clover, and the honey- 
suckle hedge, and the drooping flowers of the 
sycamore. 

Madeline paused to drink in the rapturous 
beauty of the hour. 

" It is very lovely," she said, softly, half- 
musingly, ^^ and yet it saddens me to look at it 
— a few days more, and that sweet rose will 
repeat its own bright omen — a few more 
nights, and starlight will rise over these 
snowy elder flowers, and the radiant moon- 
beams strike the glistening foliage of the ivy ; 
then time will steal over the landscape, and 
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its beauty will feel the breath of decay. We 
might return again by this pathway, and nop 
rose, nor foamy elder blossom, nor song of 
summer bird would greet us — and so. Uncle 
Charles, may pass the years of my youth — ^so 
pass the years of youth to all — a few «hort 
hours of such sweet summer, and next" — ^her 
voice faltered — sudden sadness had fallen on 
the maiden's heart. 

And Sir Charles, too, felt the soft influence 
of the hour. 

And the man of Court and Parliament 
almost sympathised with the dreaming heart 
of girlhood ; yet he would not allow Madeline 
to see his weakness. 

^*Ah! my fair moralist,"' he lightly re- 
turned, " what would Belgravia say, if it 
could hear you now ? But you shall go as a 
shepherdess to its first bed cosiumSj and inocu- 
late the world with des grands sentimensJ' 
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She replied not — she could not reply to 
badinage at such a moment. 

And still; as thej went, the full June greeted 
them with beauty — still the crimson of even- 
ing grew more intense — still the midge and 
the may-fly, and the purple dragon-fly skim*» 
med the air, or hovered with uncurled wing 
over the crisp stream, whose wandering curves 
still met their steps; or rested on the water 
lily-"— still the bee and butterfly rose from the 
purple and yellow cups of the foxglove ; the 
linnet fled fleetly across the field — ^the land 
seemed drunk with beauty, nor less the stream, 
as bird and insect poised their wings above its 
crystal, and yellow water-flies lined its banks, 
and ranunculus, and violet, and lilies of the 
water tribe floated on its surface. 

They lingered catching the varying aspects 
of the sunset, staining field and flower with 
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yiolet, and ruby, and topaz hues, then melting 
into transparent purple ; and already ^ the 
white wings of moonlight' are spreading across 
the heavens, and the distant landscape is fad* 
ing from the view, and Sir Charles is hasten- 
ing on, but a gentle hand detains him. 

" One moment, Uncle Charles, and then — 
but it is the last night for many nights, you 
have said, that I shall look upon scenes 
familiar and endeared to me from child- 
hood — and an omen even now presses sadly 
on my hearfr-^when I see them next shall I 
look on them with eyes undimmed by tears, 
or a heart that has known few and slight 
cares ? It seems to me now — ^now, in this part- 
ing gaze — that life which has gone smoothly, 
has also gone selfishly with me. Perhaps 
we need sorrow to make us thoughtfiil — ^to 
make us religious — ^and sorrow may even now 
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be nearer than I dream of, to rebuke my 
earelessness, to punish my remissness. I feel 
sad, uncle, as I think of the past, and I would 
fain" — she paused, her voice choked with 
emotion — " I would fain ask better things for 
the future." 

She stood still, her head drooped on her 
slender white hand, and her lips moving in a 
guileless prayer. 

Who knows how much that prayer charmed 
away ! — ^how many mists of coming sorrows it 
dispersed ! — how many deep and heavy trials 
arrested ! — how it changed the current of the 
future, and told Destiny that the low, small 
voice, was mightier than he I 

Madeline raised her head; her face was 
calm and holy. 

" Dear uncle ! " she whispered — " dear, 
dear uncle ! — I have asked God to bless you 
for all your kindness ! " 
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Sir Charles answered not, but the moon- 
beams fell on his face^ and a tear glittered in 
their rays. 
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CHAPETR XVII. 

THE POBTET OF KAILEOADS, 

And the next day tranks and boxes and 
bags, and bags and boxes and trunks, had 
all been lifted up and carried down, and 
earned out and lifted up again, and attached, 
and strapped, and made fast in every possible 
way to the carriage; and Madeline was 
shawled, and cloaked, and bonnetted, and 
within an inch of being stifled; but Mrs. 
Clare still believed that Ho a certainty she 
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would catch cold when the evenmg fell.' 
Presently the hall resounded with kisses, and 
Madeline hurried out, her face bathed in 
tears, and pulling her veil down, to hide 
them, was handed into the carriage, and Sir 
Charles stepped in after her, and, amidst good 
byes and kissmg of hands, the carriage drove 
off to the railroad station, distant some eight 
miles. 

Is there no poetry in railroads and steam- 
engines? Aye — ^as there is in everything 
under the sun to those who have the heart to 
feel and echo it. 

Railroads, with their smoke, and their din, 

nd their prosaic iron work, associations of an 

utilitarian age — even they have their poetry ! 

Is there none in the wild, fierce rush 
onwards through the opposing currents of 
air? None in knowing that a world in 
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epitome is borne on that lightning speed, 
brought together from all grades and ranks, 
to part, perchance, for evei^, at their journey's 
end, even as we all part at life's end ? None 
in the blackness of darkness in long, long 
tunnels, bored through the bowels of the 
earth, and the agonized shriek of the engine, 
as though gnomes and fiends were yelling 
throng the caves of the lower world ? None 
in the memory of by-gone fearM accidents, 
and the fear of accidents that may even now 
be impending ? 

Madeline experienced few of these fears; 
only once, as they passed through a never 
ending tunnel, and the wild shriek of the 
^igine came on the pent black atmosphere, 
she trembled^ and words, half of fear, half of 
prayer, rose on her lips. Bat, for tiie most 
part, wondCT and joy filled her mind ; she had 
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never gone by railroad before, and she silently 
marvelled at the speed, and watched the fast 
retreating fields, and flying cattle, and the 
changing tints of the landscape, that would 
have charmed a Cuyp or a Turner. Sunslmie 
and shade — ^mead and wood — ^hill, and vale, 
and church tower — village and town, city and 
shire — seen and gone, entered on and past. 

And the day declined, and near stations, 
where they went slowly, sweet fragrance firom 
hedge-rows stole in through the windows. 
Then flying on again, the sun set over sheets 
of water, and wide heaths, and far-spreading 
commons and a sense of mystery stole over 
Madeline's mind. Night fell, and there was 
presently a long stop, and Madeline heard 
she was near London; and they moved on 
again — but now slowly — ^and voices uttered 
the magic name of * Primrose Hill,' and again, 
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* 

the thrice magic name of ^Euston Square.' 
The train came to a dead pause where lamps 
gleamed under a roofed enclosure, and there 
was a Babel of confusion, and voices, and 
oaths, and cracking of whips, and clattering of 
hoofs. Madeline was led to a plain dark green 
carriage and was in London. 

They arrived at Sir Charles's residence, a 
house whose back windows overlooked the 
park, and were welcomed by Lady Caroline, 
who had just returned from a dinner at the 
Duchess of S 's. 

Madeline was almost too tired to remark 
how pretty and well-bred her hostess was, and 
presently, after taking some coffee, which she 
was almost too tired to drink, was brought up 
stairs, and just pausing to look out of the 
window, saw the park, in the moonlight, with 
a light mist glittering over it, and, saying her 
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prayers, gratefiillj laid her head on her pillow 
with many confused images flitting through 
her broiuy and falling asleep fell likewise into 
a maze of dreams — ^then awoke in a Mght, 
not knowing where she was — and slept and 
dreamed again; and so went the night, and 
passed, and day, her first in London, dawned. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE FETE OHAMPBTEE. 

Alcibiades and Lucullus — ^those superb ban* 
quetters of sunny Greece and purple Rome, 
though the one was the George the Fourth of 
Roman private life ; and the other stands un- 
rivalled in the combined conquests of war and 
la toilette; — could have imagined nothing like 
the f§te of to-day. It was a f&te champeire — 
a dSjeaner dansanty and earth and sky wore 
their loveliest in its honour. This was Made- 
line's first drive beyond the suburbs, and she 
vol. I. 
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eagerly drank in the beauteous landscape, 
through which lay their route .to Lanswood. 

It was now the middle of July — ^the last 
few days had been ones of rain, and nature 
revived by the showers, wore the freshness of 
another spring, as the West-end gradually left 
behind, Enightsbridge and Kensington, and 
Grore and Holland houses, and the nursery 
grounds and tea-gardens swept past; ripplmg 
corn and rustling barley-fields, and the royal 
Thames flowing through them, came into view. 
Even that morning there had been one tran- 
sient shower ere the day brightened into a 
glow of golden sunshine, and azure sky relieved 
by a few white and fleecy wreaths of cloud. 

And Madeline's eyes fell on hedges whose 
clustering woodbine was yet dripping with 
dew-drops, which the thrush, as he sprang from 
the brake, brushed in glittering diamonds off 
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spray and flower, while roses yet held the rain 
in their wild and perfumed cups. The land- 
scape wore now its richest colouring, tree and 
meadow their most verdant green, while the 
air was racy with the spiced fragrance of July 
flowers; — ^those whose gorgeous colouring or 
heavy odours, have replaced the lighter sweets 
of June. The gardens gave glimpses, as they 
drove swiftly past, of crimson carnation, and 
scarlet geranium; sunflowers turned their 
broad faces to the light; and purple and prim- 
rose and milk-white hollyhocks looked tall and 
stately, over the emerald hedges or snowy 
paling. 

"Ton seem enraptured with these rural 
gardens, and this tame landscape," said Sir 
Charles, — " you surely can find nothing here 
to rival Matcombe?" 

" Ah, this is new," replied Madeline, " and 

2 
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the charm of contrast is added to its novelty ; 
we have just left town behind." 

^' Grant me then, Madeline, that a life in 
cities is that which gives a charm to oar 
notions of the beauty of the country." 

^^ I cannot grant you that/' said Madeline, 
"for my enjoyment this morning I am certain 
equals yours." 

" Surpasses mine, I am positive," said Lady 
Caroline. — "I feel tnnvyk the moment we pass 
Apsley House." 

" Ah, you were always a favourite with the 
owner." 

" Which he never was with me ; I infinitely 
preferred the Emperor." 

" Ah," said Madeline, with a burst of enthu- 
siasm, — " how I agree with you ; the one was 
the vivid Kghtning kindling new magnificence 
on earth — and the other but the mechanism 
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that thwarted the course — ^perhaps the fatal 
course of this mighty power." 

Sir Charles laughed. 

" How ungratefiil," said he ; " you should 
be extremely thankful to the useftd conductor 
which directed the electric fluid from your 
dwelling/' 

" And," said Lady Caroline, languidly, " you 
quite mistake me, and make des grands seTOi- 
mens out of nothing ^ it was of the present 
Emperor I spoke.*' 

"Even towards him," said Madeline, "I 
can understand enthusiasm over-stepping its 
own bounds, and reaching to worship— that 
young high-minded hero, who played a des- 
perate game and lost it — ^then rose with fresh 
energy from lass to victory, and re-created the 
mighty empire of his uncle." 

" I confess," said Lady Caroline, " I never 
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thought of that ; it was his charming horseman, 
ship which interested me ; he rode h merveiUe.'' 

"True, Umonte 6i^,"said Sir Charles; "and 
that is a very great merit ; but at least, Made- 
line, all your interest does not end at Apsley 
House." 

" Kather commences from it,'' said Made- 
line ; " beyond it lies as you have truly said, 
haunted ground, magical with all that associa- 
tion evokes to charm the soul with mention of 
mighty names — ^the houses of wit and beauty, 
the memory of statesmen and heroes — the 
retreat of poet and politicians." 

"Ah,*' replied Sir Charles; "description 
from me must fail to convey to you even a 
faint idea of those charmed circles — what 
dinners !• — what suppers ! — ^what wit ! — what 
loveliness ! — the song of Moore, the grace of 
D'Orsay, the goodness, the bonhommde of 
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Holland, all gone like a dream; they were at 
least realities that can never be repeated, 
unless, indeed,'' he said in a lighter tone, as 
the carriage stopped ; " Lady Lanswood's f&te 
prove un veritable succSs.^^ 

They entered, where abeady the mass of 
the West-end world were clustered thick as 
bees and bright as the flowers they love. 

It was what all such fStes are when taste 
and money, those two slaves of the modem 
lamp, obey the genii's call. To Madeline 
it seemed a fairy-land — over the turf, 
smooth as velvet and greener than any 
emerald, obeying all the changes of sunshine 
and shade, mov^d a glittering kaleidoscope of 
colour ; the air seemed to take the tinting of 
the soft primrose, and pale pink, and rich rose 
hues from scarf and bonnet; a flutter of 
feathers was on the passing gale, and the 
flowers of art vied with those of nature. 
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Broken into every variety of form, that its 
extent would admit of— the ground gave to 
view, mound, and slope, terraced bank, and 
gorgeous parterre— there were wood and water 
glade and grove — fount and statue. The 
stately trees stood in groups or singly over the 
lawn ; the ivy clinging round the oak, and 
the fragrant trumpets of the woodbine wreath- 
ing the limej while the sycamores had their 
own fitigrant tassels, and the ash its pensive 
grace. The stately hall of the villa was 
thronged with dancers, and the snowy 
marquees with the gay scarlet flags contained 
a sumptuous banquet. The hours stole on, and 
the cannon sounded, which led them to the 
repast. The guests thronged eagerly into the 
tent6. 

'^ Oh ! that rich and lavish life which taste 
and money can create ! no wonder that with its 
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purple and crimson^ and sight and shape of 

beauty to dazzle the eyes and bewitch the 

senses — no marvel it lures so many from the 
nigged rocks of duty, and proves the 

treacherous Dalilah to many a modem 

Sampson/' 

The speaker was Lord Orkbome, whom 
Madeline now had sitting next her, Sir 
Charles Clare being at her other side. Lord 
Orkborne was a fine looking man, about 
forty or forty-five,hale and handsome, intensely 
good-humoured looking, a great gourmand and 
with a mouth that would have betrayed his 
tastes, had he not himself openly proclaimed 
them. Madeline looking round felt inclined to 
agree with his lordship. 

The marquee was lined with stand and vase 
of flowers; the large languid leaves of the 
velvet cactus drooped in the heat, but still 
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retained their gorgeous crimson. The £unt 
perfume of orange blossoms was mixed with 
that from the purple bloom of the bee beloved 
heliotrope. Cases of birds and butterflies, 
from India and the Brazils, had been rifled of 
their painted stores to mock the eye with 
semblance of tropical life, and the metallic 
lustre of humming bird and|bumished butter- 
fly dung, — ^the one amidst the green branches 
of the palm, — ^the other on the rich cups of the 
Arum lily, or other milk-white flowers that 
best relieved their radiant wings. 

Statues too, casts from the antique, and 
some originals— each a fortune — <^ught a 
glow from the crimson and purple of gold and 
flower, as round them bloomed the tulips — 
^ wine cups of the sun ' — and the white lilies 
— dewy chalices, where the moonbeams love 
to sleep — ^while the waxen cactus and the 
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crimson camellia joined in contrast to the 
alabaster vase and the snow-white statae, 
whose plinth was wreathed with bright flowers 
and verdant leaves. 

^^ It is, indeed, beautifiil,'' exdauned Made- 
line ; ^^ a dream of some enchanted hall.'' 

^^ Defend ns from enchantment/' said Lord 
Orkbome; "at least, I trust the viands 
are substantial, and the champagne not goose* 
berry wine, which would be the only enchant- 
ment I should regret." 

"You are safe, then, at Lanswood,'' said 
Sir Charles, " These good things, when you 
question them, wiU not vanish into-*-air." 

" I trust not, yet this souffUe^'^ said Lord 
Orkbome, as his spoon vanished amidst the 
froth of a trifle, " to which I was about to help 
Miss Clare, who has the bad taste to prefer it 
to the dish before you, seems, * out of airy 
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tions of the breakfast-table — each fragrant 
breath from the coffee-pot sends us in spirit 
to the spicy plains of Arabia, and calls up 
reminiscences of Mocha and Mecca, and Me- 
dina, and the Prophet as connected with the 
last, which by a natural transition causes 
you to think of paradise ; so you see not merely 
poetry, but religion issues from the 
steam of a coffee-pot. Then the honey, tasting 
of the wild thyme, and the purple heather, 
and leading the fancy to the brown bees of 
Hymettus, and those other bees of Hybla, 
and to the flowery meads of Sicily and Virgil's 
sweet descriptions, and the delicious pastorals 
of Theocritus. 

" Or our own Leigh Hunt," said Sir Charles, 
"and his ^jar of honey,' — ^honey which you 
would relish, Madeline, even more than that 
of the brown bees." 
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^* I have not finished," said Lord Orkbome, 
helping himself for the second time to a pdtS 
defoie gras ; it was wonderful how his lordship 
combined large eating with great volubility. 
" There is the marmalade transporting us to 
the groves of Seville, and the eggs of the 
guinea-fowl to their native clime, besides a 
trip into Devonshire with the clotted cream." 

" Now to me," said Sir Charles, " there is 
no meal like supper, and so thought the an- 
cients — ^witness its praises in the verse of the 
Latin poets, to say nothing of our own wri- 
ters, Milton and Byron and Keats, the last 
being the poet laureate of the supper-table ; 
and for my own part I will contend for the 
poetry of the thing with you — ^that plump 
pheasant with its dusk brown feathers and 
golden-orange wings, holds it not a world 
of association on its painted plumage, second 
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only to that royal bird, the peacock, now 
cruelly banished from the supper-table, but a 
noted dish in former days, when knights made 
their vows on it, which Maclise has so gorge- 
ously painted, and Miss Landon so nobly sung. 
And the sparkling champagne — ^bright as dia- 
monds, subtle as wit, mantling with the creamy 
foam on the pink or golden fount of inspira- 
tion beneath, — ^your poet's true Castalia. Or 
suppose we have oysters, straightway the pale 
pure pearl midst the raven tresses of ' some 
loveliest high-bom maid,* rises on the mind. 
So much for the poetry — ^now for the pleasure, 
what meal can compete with supper? At your 
breakfast, which you so over vaunt, we assem- 
ble to grumble at the weather, and wish that it 
and the ministry would change, whUe we our- 
selves, looking at the day, share in the lat- 
ter's disinclination to go out, — ^then we talk 
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of east winds, and complain of eastern politics ; 
or fear for our own and the British— constitu- 
tion, if the fogs continue to affect the one, and 
the radicals the other. At breakfast, too, the 
incipient crow's foot — the first wrinkle, and 
the first grey hair are alike visible — the morn- 
ing is overcast, and our temper is akin to it — 
the funds have fallen and our spirits with them. 
We perceive the worthlessness of life, and feel 
half inclined to go and hang ourselves upon 
the nearest tree. At supper, how different ! 
the wrinkles and the temper are alike smoothed 
down ; the grey hairs have vanished, and taken 
the blue devils in their company ; we feel 
worthy of ourselves, and become unusually 
brilliant ; our hon mots ring sharp as cracker 
h(m bans ; our wit sparkles light as the cham- 
pagne — we change our opinion of the morning 
VOL. I. P 
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and quite wonder at oar desire towards the 
tree." 

And so they talked, and leaving the marquee, 
passed along the gorgeous gardens with their 
rare and spicy flower-beds, and just as Made- 
line's delighted emotion was subsiding into 
tranquil enjoyment, Sir Charles introduced 
her to a gentleman whose cordial greeting he 
returned as cordially, and whom he named as 
' Mr. Clarges/ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EIVEE WALK. 

" I AM too weary to dance for some time," 
said Madeline, as Clarges proposed their 
joining the waltz. 

"Then," said her companion, "you wiU 
find the pleasantest retreat fi*om the sun 
in the walk winding by the river. Under 
the shelter of those trees, too, we will catch a 
passing glimpse of the world beyond." 

"You will come, uncle?*' said Madeline, as 
she felt, she knew not why, a new and 
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pleasurable emotion steal over her. Sir 
Charles consented, and the trio sought a 
sheltered walk which wound round by, and 
was hedged off from, the Thames. 

Here all was cool and pleasant shade ; on the 
side nearer the lawn, the overarching branches 
of the oak and lime shut out all save a passing 
golden ray that stole in on a shadowy and pur- 
ple haze ; on the river side the hedge rose high 
and, starred with fragrant blossoms, gave but a 
transient glimpse of the water. The song of a 
chance bird, whose notes were now waxing rare, 
sounded at intervals through the boughs of the 
drooping ash, then the sweet songster darted 
from the tree, and skimmed the tide flowing 
darkly in the shade, or breaking into silver 
curves in the sunshine. The honey-bee hummed 
through the shade ; the burnished butterfly shot 
across their path ; the sound of music stole softly 
on the ear, and the woodbine wreathing the trees 
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shed echoes on the summer air, freshened by 
the cool breeze from the Thames. 

Why was it that in this quiet pleasant walk, 

Madeline listened, as she had never listened 

before, to the voice of Clarges, and deemed it 

made charmed melody on the noontide air? 

Why had the day a fresh charm, and the 

sequestered path a delight, different from, as 

dearer than, the pleasure of the festival ? 

Perhaps it was the inefeble charm of manly 
beauty, that shed a speU around her; for Philip 
Clarges was noble and beautiful beyond beUef. 
Above— yet but slightly above— the middle 
height; from form and fece there breathed the 
spirit of the true aristocrat-the man of the 
old chivalric blood-«ich blood as wanned the 
veins of the ' Sydney ' and the ' Surrey'-the 
author-warrior-the poet^L That much of 
thought that lends dignily to beauty ^,^ 
stanaped on his finely cut features. His hr^ 
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was ample, but unruffled, it lay a placid field 
of serene thought; not so the eyes, which, 
large, dark, and lucidly soft as a woman's, 
shone ineffably tender beneath the long lashes, 
and spoke yet more of feeling than the fore- 
head of thought. To those dark and tender eyes 
matched the mouth, whose smile was sweet to 
very sadness, and the voice, whose rich music 
spoke to and thrilled the soul of his hearers. 

Even so it spoke to Madeline Clare. So 
she hung, entranced, on his every word, while 
the converse deepened, and the time went 
unheeded ; for Sir Charles enjoyed the conver- 
sation of Clarges abnost as much as Madelme, 
and Philip seemed well pleased with his 
companions. 

They spoke fi'eely and with animation, for they 
met but few in the walk they had chosen, till at a 
sudden turning they encountered a gay group, 
who had just come to take refuge from the heat. 
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" Sir Charles Clare I " exclaimed Lady 
Florence Wyndham, coming eagerly forward ; 
" The very person I most wished to see — ^papa 
begged of me if I chanced to meet you, to 
bring you to him, he is in the hall." 

"How deUghtfiilly dutiful," said Lady 
Norville. 

Lady Florence coloured. 
" Papa is so kind and indulgent to me, 1 
may well seek to repay him with trifles." 

" Charmingly simple, my dear Florence — 

the perfection of acting is to seem not to act." 

^^ Sir Charles, do I act ?" said Lady Florence, 

with a yet deeper flush and with a pleading look 

" Be nature ever acting, if this is," replied 

Sir Charles. 

^^ Thank you," said Lady Florence ; " it is 
a consolation that no one will belieye you, Kate," 
and taking Sir Charles's arm she led him away. 
The difference between the two sisters, both 
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similarly • educated, and in similar circum- 
stances, was striking. Lady Kate Wyndham 
had grown up hard, clever and sarcastic, and 
her marriage with Lord Norville had not 
diminished these qualities. Florence Wyndham 
on the contrary was a sweet specimen of what 
is often found among the daughters of the 
old English aristocracy — a fresh simple-hearted 
English maiden. Both sisters were very 
beauti&l — ^both dazzlingly fair. Lady Norville 
reminded you exactly of Sir Walter Scott's 
Rowena, but Lady Florence resembled no 
one you have ever seen or read of. She could 
be charmingly gay, but her ordinary mood 
was a pensive one, she had those mournful 
grey eyes with that intensely dark and 
shadowy iris, which, at a little distance, seems 
to melt in light over the whole face. The face 
was one of those you look on to feel at once 
delight and sadness, like those feelings in- 
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spired by some exquisitely sweet yet moum- 
fully drawn out strain of music. Few knew 
the secret which shed that sadness over the 
witching beauty of Florence Wyndham. She 
had loved one far beneath her, a young artist 
whom the Duke of Marsdale had invited to his 
house ; that artist has since risen to eminence 
and the works which first won fi-om him the 
smile of fortune, were the portraits of Lady 
Kate and Lady Florence Wyndham. And 
Lady Kate had looked on him as the mere 

painter and 'fiddler/ (for Charles E 

played exquisitely on the violin) while Florence 
— ah, she did what some have done before — 
from her native world of the rich and titled, 
she turned away ; and from her soul's world of 
poetry and beauty singled out that artist to 
lavish on him the secret treasure of her virgin 
heart* None knew that secret love, not even 
he to whom it had been given ; into his heart it 
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never came, to dream that he could be any- 
thing to the daughter of his noble patron, and 
so the picture done, he went his way, and 
Lady Kate was wedded to the Earl of Norville, 
and Florence remained unwedded and none 
read the wasting struggle in her heart. Yet 
the sweet spirits and the glad laugh came 
daily seldomer, and a pensive calm stole more 
and more across her heart, while she thought 
more of duty and of Heaven and less of 
pleasure, and of earth, and so 

' Like a translucent leaf by eddies caught, 
From gardens where there bloomed in gelid bower, 
Beside the wave of time a lotus flower, 
With whose successive spoils the stream was fraught ; 
Disputing with her bonds in gentle strife. 
Till, soon released, in happy liberty 
Sailed she away upon the tranquil tide 
Into eternity — and thus she died.' 

Fair, sainted Florence! though he who 
wrote thus sweetly of a fate like thine, never 
knew or saw thee, yet has he told in words 
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surpassing any I could use, thy mild and gen- 
tle ending— even so thy angel spirit unfolded 
its soft wings over the dark tomb of earth; 
felt its tangling cares ; struggled a few brief 
moments ^ disputing with its bonds in gentlest 
strife ;' and, then released, sought its home in 
the heaven it was most akin to. 

Keader, I grant you this is an episode, but 
even a dSjeuner dansant may have such. And 
Sir Charles and Lady Florence had repaired to 
the hall ; and Lady Norville and her train had 
laughed and passed on their way ; and Philip 
Clarges and Madeline Clare were alone in the 
quiet walk and shade of trees. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LOVERS OF NATURE. 

"I COULD almost wish it were moonlight/' 
said Madeline, " that I might see the moon- 
rays sleeping on that green slope, or turning 
the dark crystal and dancing gold of the river 
into soft silver rings." 

" I have seen this spot by moonlight," said 
her companion, "watching twilight fade and 
night begin ; I have seen the evening star 
shine in silver lustre over these wide cedars, 
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while the moonbeams have frosted the bark of 
ash and ehn, and slept on the bubbling tide 
and the mossy slope." 

" You can find time, then, to note these 
changes of nature ?" asked Madeline ; " so few 
ever think of them."] 

" But I speak of a time long passed," he 
replied. " I was a boy then — an Eton school- 
bqy — and it was my summer vacation." 

" And yet fewer boys even than men, and 
especially during a vacation, care to watch the 
efiects of moonlight on a landscape." 

" I was, perhaps, not altogether such as 
other boys," said Clarges, smiling. " I believe 
I handled the bat and the oar as often and as 
well as others ; but I certainly gave more 
time to thought, or rather revery, than most — 
and how delicious the revery of that schoolboy 
time of life is ! It is true I never felt so 
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happy as when I finally quitted school, and 
came to live among the many that held land 
from me ; but now I look back, and what I 
most regret is that glad schoolboy life. How 
the heart is then flung open to every emotion ! 
receiving each with the earnest faith that it is 
good and true — but how little experience con- 
firms that faith, so soon showing us how much 
has been taken on trust." 

"Yet, I could never regret trusting over 
much," said Madeline; "for I should suffer so 
much more from suspicion than I would from 
deception." 

" So we all say, when we are very young, 
and the heart is pure and the feelings fresh ; 
but once suffer from deception, trust utterly 
in anything, and find it false, and we rarely 
repeat the creed. But," he added, in a lighter 
tone, as though not wishing to dwell longer on 
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the subject, " the love of Nature is stronger in 
most men's hearts than you suppose ; it is tnie, 
they have not many hours thcfy can snatch from 
the fever and fret of life, to indulge it ; yet, 
see your Londoner, how glad he is to escape 
from the City, and get upon the river — that 
very river now flowing by us — and, mpassant, 
is it not strange to think how that pure and 
golden reach of the stream will yet be mingled 
in the muddy current that washes the walls of 
London?'' 

" What a story, and what a charm belong 
to that same muddy river !" said Madeline. 

"A story and charm I never weary of," 
said Olarges. '^ Indeed, no Englishman should 
tire of the history of the Thames, as in fancy 
he follows it along all its course, from where 
flowing nigh to quaint old Chertsey, and green 
Hampton, and shy, secluded Ditton, it leaps 
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on, in song and sunshine, by Teddington, or 
winds, like a dream, through the rich pastures 
of Twickenham and Bichmond ; nor does it 
lose, but rather gain, in magic association, when, 
the country and the suburb left behind, it 
finds its majestic way into the City, and sweeps 
proudly on, by the Senate Houses and the 
Abbey — ^the Arena and the Tomb of England's 
Greatness; and those old homes of power, 
where lived Buckingham and Burleigh, and 
Essex and Northumberland ; or flows calmly 
past the cloistered Temple Gardens, where the 
sons of Toil and Genius have found a brief 
repose from labour, a short forgetfulness of 
care, as some have walked and mused, and 
dreamed, the fountain, the while, calling with 
its low song to the answering breeze of even- 
ing, and the moon looking cold and clear, over 
the house tops, on the still gardens, and the 
green grass beneath." 
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" You should be the Thames' Poet Laureate," 
said Madeline, who yet felt all her enthusiasm 
touched by his words ; " but yours is a true 
Cockney's description ; — you date the glories 
of the Thames from Chertsey, and end them, 
in the Temple Gardens." 

" I, who have been bom so many mites from 
London, and so rarely visited it, can afford to 
be called a * Cockney,' " said Clarges. " Had 
I, unfortunately, owed London my birth, I 
would be more careful how I suffered my 
speech to wander into her precincts." 

" Still," answered Madeline, " I cannot suffer 
the river banks to engross all praise ; for this 
very day we drove past magic ground — ground, 
that, though near to it, your river may. not 
call his own ; — I mean Kensington, with Gore 
and Holland Houses." 

" Yes, but theirs is rather the glittering 

• VOL. I. Q 
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story of the present ere time has stripped it of 
its gloss, and hoared it with the frost of many 
winters ; but, if you are a devourer of novels, 
I will allow you to take an interest in Gore, — 
or if a politician, in Holland House." 

"I am neither," said Madeline; "I have 
only read Mrs; RadcliflFe's and Miss Porter's 
romances ; Scott's novels ; Bulwer's * Godol- 
phin,' and * Ernest Maltravers ;' and a book of 
Dickens' ; while of politics I know nothing." 

" And which do you prefer — Scott or 
Bulwer?" 

" Bulwer, 1 think, is the more fascinating, 
and Scott the more refreshing writer; the 
one calls to mind the dewy mom, and the 
honey harvest of the purple heather, — ^the 
other, the rich perfiime in the night-lit atmo- 
sphere of wit, and diamonds, feathers, and 
conquests ; but Bulwer has greater power 
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and passion, and I think," she added, timidly, 
** greater truth and knowledge of the heart." 

" Bulwer is your pet, I see," said Clarges, 
smiling ; " but you are half afraid to say so." 

"No, I am never afraid to say what I 
think; but, perhaps, it would be better if 
Scott's pictures were the truer." 

" Why do you think so ?" he asked. 

" The feelings he paints are so simple and 
homelike and quiet," said Madeline ; " they 
ever end happily, too; while there is some- 
thing terrible in the strength of the passion 
Bulwer tells of, and it often ends in utter woe 
and desolation." 

" Then it is the truest," said Clarges. 

And Madeline started, so much bitterness 
had stolen upon his accents, and looked hur- 
riedly up ; she was shocked at the look of 
dejection that had fallen on his face. 

Q 2 
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Perhaps he saw both the start and the 
sudden look, as suddenly withdrawn ; for he 
coloured, and sdd, hurriedly — 

" Of course, you are a lover of music, and, 
perhaps, of poptry?" 

" I do love both, but I am not a musician." 

" Like L. E. L., who wrote in language 
* mysteriously musical,' yet could not play a 
tune. Yet the love of poetry may exist with- 
out that of music; but the Loves of Verse, 
Painting, and Scenery, are the three never 
seen apart." 

" Who was it said so prettily, that * senti- 
meht was the fourth grace, and the tenth 
muse of modem poetry ?' " 

"I know not, but .1 like the thought," 
answered Clarges ; then added — " but how 
singular is our conversation: with hundreds 
around and near us, we have not made one 
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remark on dress, or breathed a syllable of 
scandal — ^how is that accounted for?'' 

"I hardly know," said Madeline, con- 
fusedly, as her eyes met and sank beneath 
Clarges' gaze, and a blush rose crimson to her 
cheek, as she feared, she scarce knew why, 
that she had spoken too freely and unre- 
servedly to a stranger. Would he think her 
wanting in reserve or restraint ? 

They were now at the end of the walk, 
where a honeysuckle, twining round the wide 
trunk of a cedar, made a natural bower, be- 
neath which was placed a rustic seat; other 
trees stood round in an oval, mingling their 
topmost boughs, beneath which the grass 
grew luxuriantly, brightened with many a 
wild flower. Here they had paused, and 
Madeline, seeking some excuse to propose a 
return to the lawn, said — 
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"The day has grown chilly — ^at least, in 
the shade. I will try to find my uncle on 
the lawn." 

They walked on in silence for a few mo- 
ments — a silence which Madeline was the first 
to break. Women ever seek refuge in words, 
and they are right — silence is very dangerous. 
Ahe words that have just been spoken take a 
deeper meaning, justas the dying strain of music 
ever lingers sweeter on the ear when a pause 
succeeds. But the converse that had been ^ 
easy, now grew on Madeline's aide somewhat 
more restrained, and Clarges more than once 
regretted that, by a remark he now judged 
inconsiderate, he had served to check a speech 
that already he felt possessed a singular charm. 
Soon, however, they were met and joined 
by Madeline's party, and while Sir Charles 
talked to Clarges, who seemed a favourite 
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of his, and was so, though they had, as yet, 
seldom met ; Madeline listened. Silently and 
strangely she felt the flow of new and lovely 
emotions steal over her mind, then, unac- 
countably, the delicious flow of these happy 
emotions was met by an opposing tide of sad- 
ness, and from these struggling currents of 
feelings, so diverse, seemed bom into her 
heart some sudden influence, as yet unknown. 
She knew not then it was the Eros that, sleep- 
ing peacefiiUy during the first hour of the 
girl's life, when the streams of passion lay un- 
unbroken over the mystery they shrined ; was 
now revealed by the spell that first stirred the 
waters to their source, and woke the deity 
they had shrouded. 

The day so pleasantly prolonged was now 
declining to eve, while the sun was setting 
gloriously from the west, staining the clouds 
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that, till now virgin of colour, reddened from 
his parting rays, and were mirrored in the 
river, that now flowed on, each circlet of light 
on its surface quivering with the rich hues of 
the ruby. Carriages were calling and guests 
departing, and when, at length, theirs was 
drawn up, the blasdng pyre had wasted in 
the sky, and the last crimson legacy of the 
sun melted into liquid purple ; while, as 
Clarges bade Madeline farewell, the pale star 
of even had already risen, and over the dark 
and distant tree-tops Hesperus shed his silver 
radiance on their parting. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE DAY AFTER THE FETE. 

Madeline slept little that night ; and shall we 
own that she thought much of Philip Clarges, 
and blushed and started, more than once, to 
find, that, strive to turn its current as she 
would, the stream of revery still ran in the 
same channel. She gazed more intently at 
her mirror the next morning, and paused 
longer in the dressing of her hair, first ar- 
ranging it in the simplicity of bands, and next 
letting it fall into a sunlit shower of curLs ; 
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while she had never studied her dress so pro- 
foundly, or found it so difficult to choose what 
she would wear. Ah ! . the morning ! The 
morning and the house costume! — ^these are the 
triers of beauty ! Well did Madeline bear the 
test — well did that silk, rich with the dye of 
the Parma violet, contrast with the snowy lace 
— at once the adjunct and relief to the high 
morning robe — which yet matched not the 
dazzling fairness of Madeline's throat ; while 
her hair seemed to take all the varying tints 
of sunny or shaded gold — ^the shade on the 
close coils that wound darkly round the back 
of the head — the sunshine on the rich curls 
resting on the pure oval of the face, whose 
carnation caught, perhaps, a deeper shade 
from the excitement that betrayed itself, as 
well in the brighter lustre of the eyes, as on 
the heightened crimson of the cheek. 
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The hope which — ^though even to herself 
she did not own it — had caused her to take 
this unusual pains with her toilette was not 
doomed to disappointment. Clarges called — 
and at an hour earlier than Madeline had 
reckoned on. He said^ he believed it was an 
unusual hour, but he had been so long abroad^ 
he had nearly forgotten English habits, and 
quite forgotten to observe them. He did not, 
however, forget to observe and remember the 
blush which deepened on Madeline's cheek, 
when, turning to her, he spoke of the brilliancy 
of Lady Lanswood's dijeunerj and dwelt with 
emphasis on his own enjoyment the previous 
day. Madeline agreed with him iik her heart, 
yet she but slightly acquiesced in words. " It 
was so completely a novelty to her,'* she said, 
" she perhaps could not decide on its merits." 

Clarges did not seem to relish this cold way 
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of putting it ; in truths this dissembling of her 
feelings was unworthy of Madeline, but the 
instincts of women are not always to be ac- 
counted for. 

" You will hardly," said Clarges, " have the 
good fortune to see it excelled, in England at 
least.'' 

" And perhaps not in any other country," 
said Madeline, '^ as I have scarcely a wish to 
leave England." 

" That estimate is right," he said, " which 
ranks England above all other countries. I, 
too, once thought I should never leave it, yet 
for the last ten years I have roamed the world 
an exile. Now again I feel as if I could say — 

' I travelled among unknown men, 

In lands beyond the sea, 
Nor, England, did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee/ 

" We shall see you at Brabant House, next 
week, of course ?" asked Sir Charles. 
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" I have a card/' answered Clarges, " but 
had not decided on going till this instant." 

" We accept the compliment, Clarges," said 
Sir Charles — " at least, Miss Clare will." 

" What is Lady Brabant to give ?" asked 
Madeline, hurriedly, 

" I thought I told you," said Lady Caroline ; 
'• a fSte in the lawn and gardens, a complete 
Vauxhall, and very unsuited to our climate." 

" I remember," replied Madeline ; " and it 
will please me, at least, as I have often wished 
to see Vauxhall." 

" Which wish should have been formed fifty 
years ago, to have had any chance of being 
gratified," observed Sir Charles. 

^'It was formed fifty years ago," said 
Madeline, " for it had its origin in one of the 
descriptions in * Cecilia.' " 

"Do you read Miss Burney's novels?" 
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asked Clarges. " Her heroines are great 
favourites of mine — they are so delightfiilly 
bent on making mistakes for our amusement." 

"I read all old novels," replied Made- 
line, " and have great sympathy with the lady 
who entreated Sichardson to save a soul by 
reforming Lovelace." 

" How can you talk of books everyone has 
forgotten, if, indeed, they ever existed, of 
which I have doubts?" asked Lady Caroline. 

"I can prove their existence," said Sir 
Charles, "for they are all in the library 
at Fawleigh." 

" A place I never enter," returned Lady 
Caroline. "It is so gloomy, as, indeed, the 
entire house at Fawleigh is, and I cannot 
persuade you either to put in French windows, 
or light the house with gas." 

"It would be profanation; no, no— gas 
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shall never enter, or French windows lighten 
Fawleigh Court, till I leave it." 

^^But," said Clarges, "those old books 
possess a skill, and even a beauty, .which we 
have hardly seen excelled, and rarely ever 
equalled." 

"That is," said Sir Charles, "because the 
age was not one of 'progress,' and you had 
time to become acquainted with the people 
you met in books — in modern novels it is 
merely an introduction and farewell; then 
before the close of the seventh volume, you 
were closely intimate with all the characters, 
had contracted friendship for some, and even 
fallen in love with one or two." 

"There were also exquisite delineation of 
character, and the most delicate finishing 
touches ; what we see in the Dutch paintings, 
transferred to literature ; besides what noble 
and striking situations !" - 
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" Situations which, however, may have been 
suggested by the old drama," said Sir Charles. 

" In some instances, perhaps — ^not in all ; it 
is true the old drama abounded in striking 
situations; it is these alone which cause it 
yet to survive on our stage; but some are 
original and beyond anything in the drama — 
such is ^ Clarissa,' in * prison, shedding light 
through the passages; or sewing her own 
shroud; deserted and in the last extreme 
of misery, heightened by previous contrast/' 

"How I have lingered over that scene," 
said Madeline, addressing Sir Charles, ^^and 
shed tears over that other similar incident in 
Waverley." 

" I hope, Madeline, you do not feel any 
interest in Scott's insipid heroes." 

" I do not think them insipid." 

"Miss Clare is correct in her judgment," 
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said Clarges, warmly. "And I fear, Sir 
Charles, you but echo a common and false 
creed. I do not think Scott's heroes the 
merely well-behaved commonplace characters 
some would have them. * Waverley ' was such, 
perhaps, and 'Ivanhoe,' and some others, yet all 
were redeemed by an honest nature and tender 
heart; while, to bring metaphysics to bear 
upon character, the single delineation of 
' Eavenswood,' that ' Hamlet ' of modem ro- 
mantic fiction, whiclr stands out as grand and 
gloomily from the canvas as does Sir Joshua's 
portrait of John Eemble, should save. Scott 

from this wholesale condemnation." 

* 

And Madeline, easily warmed into enthu- 
siasm, was now listening with crimsoned cheek 
and beatmg heart. 

" You must like * Frank Osbaldistone,'" she 
said. 

VOL. I. fi 
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Clarges smiled. 

"Tour selection might be thought sin- 
gular," he said, " yet not, I think, unjust ; his 
is a character I would have you admire ; it at 
least embodies the earlier and happier part of 
man's nature, his first and freshest feelings, if 
not," he added — and his voice seemed, to 
Madeline, to wear a sadder tone — " including 
as well the strength and wisdom after lessons 
teach." 

" I have shed tears," said Madeline, " over 
the page which narrates the chance meeting 
and sudden parting of Frank and Diana 
Vernon ; when, travelling at night, she recog- 
nises his favourite air, as he sings it along the 
road. I have pictured to myself that strange 
and sudden meeting, its glad surprise, the 
sweet tumult of feelings it raises, the softening 
influence of the hour and the scene, and then. 
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when she rides on, having uttered the decisive 
words of farewell, and the last echo of her 
horse's hoofs fades on the silent air, I can 
understand the many mingling feelings which 
wring that choking burst of tears from the 
breast of a man like Frank. That one scene 
endears him to me — ^that one scene which Scott 
has never surpassed in the force of its appeal to 
all our gentlest feelings, while it holds place 
among the most picturesque of all his situations, 
who was the great master of the picturesque." 
And as Madeline, hurried out of reserve 
by that glowing earnestness, which made 
so great a part of her character, looked 
up at the end of her burst of praise, she 
perceived that Clarges was looking at her 
with a strange and earnest gaze. She paused^ 
confused, and, endeavouring to change the 
conversation to a lighter theme, inquired of 

E 2 
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Lady Caroline something about the approach- 
ing fSte ; while Philip, as if penetrating into 
her wishes, joined in the more frivolous topics 
which ensued, till the entrance of visitors 
caused him to take his departure. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A NIGHT SCENE. 

Softly, on the night following Madeline's 
rejection of his suit, had the yellow round of 
the moon glided forth, and overhung the old 
Mount Temple oaks ; and Herbert Temple lean- 
ing under a tree, rich in flower and in perfume, 
gazed on the scene before him. He had longed 
^ — ^longed for years to leave that scene, and 
mingle in the tumult of life, amidst the throng 
and hum of men in their great hives — ^the 
capital (|i}es. But now, as he looked, the 
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landscape seemed to wear a loveliness it never 
had before, and some old memories stirred in 
his busy heart. 

He gazed on one of those stately and plea- 
sant (for they are not too stately to be pleasant) 
English homes, around which are flowers and 
grass springing as they spring nowhere else— 
on old English soil. Herb and flower, with 
their eager greeting to the summer hours — 
the quaint parterre starred and diamonded — 
cut into square and crescent — the green plot 
smooth as velvet — the fountains' scattered 
spray falling like silver in the moonrays — ^these 
are all familiar objects round a country home 
in England ; yet they are never so familiar as 
not to make appeal to the heart about to leave 
them. 

Here, too, was the palisadoed garden close 
under the shelter of the house — the long 
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shadows from the tall, twisted chimneys fall- 
ing lovingly over it, and the moonbeams 
glancing softly over the roof with a motherly 
smile on the hushed repose of the flowers. 
Gently the white rays touch the glowing cups 
of the crimson and yellow tulips, — stealing 
faint perfume, they travel over the lingering 
auriculas, and purioin richest odours from 
the spiced stock ; then, laden with their frag- 
rant thefts, pass on their way to glance into 
many a hollow, where the nimble red-deer and 
the wild blue-bells are hid from sight ; while 
now a light mist has risen from the ground, 
and wrapped the flowers in her moist mantle, 
and they all slumber out the dewy stillness 
of the night. While, oh ! if thoughts in the 
breast of fevered man were but fresh and pure 
as the flowers in the breast of Mother Earth — 
if they could thus sleep in the lone watches of 
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the night, and, like them, wake bright and 
joyous to the morning's dawn. Thoughts, — 
the children of the bram, which suffering 
had forced into untimely birth, — ^were awake, 
and thronging through the mind of Herbert 
Temple as he silently looked on the scene 
around. 

The hawthorn he leaned under had cast itiS 
shower of rosy blossoms at his feet; its 
slender branches drooped around, and some, 
as the breeze went its way, touched him, and 
perfumed the air he breathed. 

Through the glades of the well-kept park 
many another tree bore its white or ruby 
freightage of the delicate May, and many a 
chestnut cone glistened high and pale in the 
moonlit air. Silently the moon looked down 
over green hedge and tangled copse and 
thicket of beech ; peering through the thickest 
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branches; diving into the deepest dells; 
shining on the dewy purple of the lilac and the 
emerald green of the fern ; visiting the red 
deer in their lair, and the wild hyacinth 
in her mossy couch. 

And over all wandered the gaze of Herbert 
Temple, then rested on the Manor-house, 
whose aspect if it told not of rank high or 
wealth enormous, spoke no unenviable position 
and no mean fortune. A grave quiet buildmg 
with substantial walls and arched windows 
commanding a view over the adjacent country 
— ^its broad meadow lands, and the placid 
Loddon winding its way amidst them. 

While, as he looked, his thoughts went back 
to other days — ^boyish days, days of pain and 
languor, ending in deformity — That deformity, 
"that little, little limp," as his gentle and 
only playmate, Madeline Clare, had once called 
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it, aU it had cost him — set him apart from 
other boys. He had intellect that illness had 
fostered, and skill and cunning that suffering 
had developed — he had the old heart, the 
scheming brain, the subtly thought, the intui- 
tive perception — and all these things removed 
him from the ties that make a schoolboy's 
aU of friendship. And so God help him ! 
for frail and fleeting as such ties may be, soon 
broken and lost in the far asunder avocations 
of life, they are still life and the green of life 
to the young heart that without them ages 
and withers — ^to the young spirits that wanting 
them droop and despond. 

There are some to whom deformity brings 
no sense of shame; perhaps philosophy — 
perhaps vanity hides from them what to others 
seems so glaring — and some- — there are some 
whose very gifts do but tend to magnify the 
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defect they are too keenly conscious of. They 
of the poetical temperament — ^that tempera- 
ment so enamoured of the beautiful, so sensible 
of every deviation from the standard of per- 
fection — ^they whose ideal is the pure, the 
graceful, the touching — ^the form of classic 
symmetry, the features of classic mould. 
When to these comes the consciousness that 
they themselves are that from which their 
own fastidious taste recoils; what must be the 
struggle ere they can escape from that de- 
grading knowledge into a purer element, 
whose standard is applied to a truer beauty 
than the symmetery of form or the mould of 
feature ? Egotists that we are ! — how keenly 
do we feel our own imperfections; how sigh 
over our own want of beauty or of grace ; how 
pine and long after the form and the features 
we can never have — ^how each time the mirror 
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gives back our image^ we sigh that we can 
see no good in it. And yet we preach sub- 
mission to the deformed, who bear about with 
them an evil more intolerable than ours — ^for 
we only do not please — ^they revolt. An evil, 
too, that must be endured in every scene, 
in every circumstance, that rank cannot 
diminish, nor wealth gild over. Through every 
change and vicissitude of life, till life's last 
wave has ebbed from the shore, must the 
deformed bear their deformity. 

Often with those who brood over this, when 
the intellect is keen, will it happen, that the 
feeling may arise that, since they are weak in 
body, and behind others in the strength got 
from thew and sinew, they will surpass them 
in the subtler strength of the brain. What 
strength is like the strength of the nimble 
intellect ? — swift as the lightning, bright, and 
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glittering, and impalpable — ^it is as deadly in 
its scathing and blasting, and consuming 
might. 

Such resolutions shine through the darkness 
of their life. Happily, they are rarely kept, 
and when kept, though they may form a great 
man, they seldom form a good one. They 
have sprung from too much disappointment and 
too much bitterness of spirit — and such are 
not the elements that tend to good. 

And Herbert Temple's youth had been thus 
clouded and darkened — and to that youth and 
its bitterness his thoughts now turned ; yet 
was he fair to look on, for his deformity was 
but a slight halt, caused by a contraction of 
the sinews of the left ankle. 

And, though small in stature and slight in 
form, his figure was exquisitely graceftil — and 
his face even eminently handsome, with that 
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perfect chiseling of feature so rare unless in 
a statue ; and those dark eyes that could be 
keen and glittering, or soft and languishing — 
those large, full, brilliant orbs, set in that 
femininely perfect face, with its pure alabaster 
paleness and high-bred expression. Like a small, 
but thorough-bred Arab, all about Herbert 
Temple, every gesture and movement was 
refined — ^there sat a careless scorn on the 
faultless mouth and clear cut face, and spirited 
turn of the small head — ^the hands were 
small and white as a woman's, and like a wo- 
man's tinged with the pink of the almond 
blossom ; his limbs were neat, the feet small 
as the hands, the instep high as breeding 
could desire; and over the whole glittering 
surface of the man lay a gloss and voluptu- 
ousness, a trebly refined sensuousness, breath- 
ing, as it were, visibly from every part of him." 
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Nothing could have kept those passions so 
intensely pervading his organization at bay, 
save that deformity. It had taught him wis- 
dom — the wisdom of the serpent ; his vision 
was sharpened, not elevated. He did not raise 
his eyes reverently to the blue heavens — ^he 
sent them far down the dim alleys of calcula- 
tion. From a child he had balanced probabili- 
ties and counted the cost — ^feeling his in- 
feriority in bodily strength, he had sought 
what he could put in the scales of Fate that 
might turn them to his advantage. He had 
reckoned over his gifts — world-wise before 
his time, he applied to each their current 
value, debasing the mind's precious metal to 
the world's low standard. He knew that with 
the world, rare thought and intellect are, iu 
the abstract, little prized — that unless so 
aided as by some fortunate concurrence of cir- 
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comstances, to gain their possessor a name, 
they wiH but procure for him the reputation of 
a trifler — ^that with men, success is the guage 
of genius, and genius without success but a 
synonym for imprudence. 

And Herbert Temple was not far astray 
when he reasoned thus. Alas ! alas ! how 
many are there whose dream has been of 
fame — Fame glorious and enduring — who, for 
the hope of winning it, have resigned all that 
glosses life. Lone eremites for them have been 
the existence set apart from the world's gay 
pleapant one — the patient toil in cloistered 
retreats — ^the work to which the labourer's is 
light and easy — work that takes the blood 
from the veins, and the strength from the 
sinews, and the light from the eye. In that 
work has passed the golden round of youth, 
and midway on the arch of life stand they now — 
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only midway, and the hair is thin and grey, and 
the step feeble, and the breath short. They 
hold in their hands the scroll written over 
with the hoarded treasures of years — ^those 
treasures for which they have bartered away 
health, and strength, and spirits ; and the gay 
crowd below ask what this all means — these 
strange theories — these abstruse meanings- 
then turn to the light novel, or the tinkling 
verse of some young butterfly of the hour ; 
« while, unheeded, the lone alchemist totters 
down the bridge, and sleeps forgotten at the 
bottom. 

" And yet — and yet to be one of these, some 
men aspire ; fools to cast away all that makes 
existence worth having — its fair women and 
sparkling wine, its music and mirth, and festive 
hours — ^this could never be my aim — ^we do 
not frame ourselves, nor create the desires that 

VOL. I. s 
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make our destiny; so I have not formed within 
me that passion for pleasure, stronger — greater 
even than that other passion for power — power ! 
pshaw ! power is but the means to pleasure, 
the end — ^true — most true, but how attain the 
end without the means — how have pleasure 

without money — ^money and that " 

And before him lay the fertile lands and the 
home of his ancestors; while between them and 
the covetous desire rose the strong frame and 
ruddy brow of his kinsman, Bertram Temple. 
In vain — must it be in vain ? — ^that dream so 
dear to his very inmost existence, of revelling 
in the voluptuous delights of the lamp-lit world 
of pleasure — must he forego it. His lips already 
at the sparkling and ruby cup of enjoyment ; 
must he see the cup plucked from his lips, and 
the draught pass to another? Oh I sooner fore- 
go life itself, than the enjoyments life provides 
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for the senses. Strong — strong in that hour, 
rose in his soul the determination to baffle his 
adverse fate — to elude if not to overcome it. 
Like an inspiration came the dark thought that 
those lands, that that old house of his father's 
might yet be his. 

Then over the dark thought glanced, pure 
and rosy, the brighter thought of one fair girl. 
His pulse throbbed — his eyes sparkled, while 
fame and love shed their purple over his ambi- 
tious dream. 

And so out upon the night air, silvered by 
the moonbeams, and cooled by the dew, and 
fragrant with the breath of flowers; went from 
the breast of Herbert Temple the evil, covetous 
desire bathed in the rose light of love and 
poetry. And all looked the same, for the 
viewless n^ht breezes chronicle not emotions ; 
and, as fall the rains of heaven, so shine its 
stars on the good and bad alike. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE LANDING 

The following day Herbert Temple set out 
for Paris; but instead of following him 
thither, we shall find it expedient to run 
back somewhat more than a twelvemonth, in 
order that we may ftilly understand the many 
anomalies of a life which, we may already 
perceive, has, in some pait of its progress, 
received a twist in the wrong direction. A 
bad thing such a twist is, yet we have known 
lives that have grown out of it, twisted them- 
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selves back, as it were, and come to goodly 
size and fair proportion. 

The sun had gone down, and night was 

brooding over the old town of S ; a pile 

of clouds, that yet retained the dull red glow 

of an ill-omened «unset, lay heaped on the 

horizon, while in the opposite quarter the 

sky had cleared, and the moon's waning 

crescent hung sharply outlmed on the dark 

purple of the heavens. 

There was a bustle along the pier — ^a 
German steamer had just entered the har- 
bour, and friends that had not met for years 
were w^aiting the moment of their rerunion. 

A short time was allowed to anticipation 
ere tlie steamer reached the landing-place 
and disemhogaed a throng of passengers 
ea^^er to set foot on terra Jvrma. Throu^ 
the ero^wd of those seeking either coovey- 
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ance for themselves, or porters for their 
luggage, a youth, who had long stood on 
the pier, straining his gaze to the slow ap- 
proaching steamer, pressed eagerly forward. 
As he stepped on deck, a female figure ap- 
peared at the cabin door. -A bound brought 
the youth to the lady's side. 

" My dear Bertram — ^my own dear boy — 
and you are not changed — ^taller, but the 
same still ! Thank God, we meet once more ! 
— that I am again in our own country ! And 
your father — you have seen him, Bert — ^how 
is he?" 

"All is well, mother — all is well with 
him,", replied Bertram Temple, in accents 
of forced composure, and he led his mother 
across the plank. Mrs. Temple stood once 
more on her native soil. 

Ah ! that first landing on our native shore, 
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* when years have gone over us in a foreign 
land! How much happiness tinged with 
sadness is in the feeling we experience as 
we again press the once familiar earth ! 
The very breezes are like old ftiends come 
to greet us home ; but we are changed, and 
we dread to see others changed. Involun- 
tarily we think of all that has fared with 
us so differently from our anticipations. Let 
ten years have gone since we last saw those 
shores, felt those breezes, and how much has 
gone with them ! Ten years ago we fancied 
we should now be far up the hill of life, 
and we no longer dream that dream. One and 
another, and a third whom in our heyday of 
hope and fair prospects we thought little 
of, have passed us in the race. Our thoughts 
were on the rose-capped summits of Fortune's 
hills, but our feet loitered on the way that 
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they toiled surely up. Now they look down ' 
from the high peaks of fame, and see us, 
heart-sick, at the bottom. The prizes are 
still as fair as then, but then we deemed they 
were for us — now we know better. There 
are grey hairs now where then there was 
not one, and something of the hoariness of 
the head has fallen upon the heart. That 
heart of ours ! — ^how high it beat ten little 
years ago! — high and proud with hope and 
ardour, and the thirst for fame; and now it 
has no throb at the mention of these things — 
no throb at anything ; and we have cheated 
ourselves into the belief that we have grown 
wiser and better. Fools ! fools ! — the spell is 
broken as we touch the land of our childhood's 
dreams, and we would gladly barter all of 
wisdom and experience, might we but with 
the land recal the dream. 
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The mother and son walked on. They 
passed beneath a lamp, and its light streamed 
down upon them. Mrs. Temple had thrown 
back her veil and looked up to her son's face. 
Her own was very lovely; that perfect oval 
and purely chiseled outline, that time touches 
without destroying. Boundness and bloom 
utterly pass away, but the beauty of feature 
sanctifies the waste. Mrs. Temple had more 
than the beauty of feature, she had the higher 
beauty of expression — ^tender, but not serene 
— that fond anxious look — that tender disquiet 
in the large eyes — that tremulous sweetness 
round the mouth of one who has loved much 
and had sorrow linked to love. 

In that glance, her eye, for the first time, 
caught something that alarmed her, in the 
expression of her son's face. 

" Bertram, you look pale and ill," she said. 
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anxiously. " Nothing — ^nothing unpleasant has 
occurred?" She paused, and Bertram felt 
her heart beat—the heart, Sorrow's time-keeper 
— ^too well it chronicles his fears, his tremors, 
his many sad and wild forebodings. It learns 
his lessons by rote, and, vaguely apprehensive, 
repeats them over even in the taskmaster's 
absence. 

^' No, my dear mother, nothing unpleasant 
— nothing ; do not distress and agitate your- 
self — all is well, indeed." His words soothed 
her, and they walked on. 

"We will walk to the lodgings I have 
engaged," said Bertram. " The night is fine, 
and the air will refresh you, unless, indeed, | 

you are too fatigued." 

" No ; the air, as you say, is refreshing, and 
I am overjoyed to breathe it once more." 

Again they went on. All was calm. The I 
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night had deepened and the stars come forth, 
the moon risen higher in the heavens, and the 
heavens broadened in the clearer light from 
moon and star. The murmur of the water 
reached the ear, blended with the hum of the 
town they were entering on. Mrs. Temple 
walked on silently. She had not felt such 
peace for many years, and happiness, when 
rare, is mostly still. 

They entered the lodgings, and in a few 
moments lamp and fire shed their cheerful 
light over the sitting-room ; and Mrs. Temple, 
her shawl and bonnet laid aside, sat questioning 
Bertram of many things. 

"I half thought your father would have 
come to meet me, Bertram ; but I know he is 
busy," she continued, eager to frame excuses ; 
" he has much to arrange. Has he seen his 
uncle?" 
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" No ; Mr. Meredith Temple did not send 
him an invitation, and my father would not 
go without one." 

"Unkind, cruel!" exclaimed Mrs. Temple, 
her fair sweet face crimsoning; "but he 
dreaded to meet the nephew he had de- 
frauded." 

" Yet it was not all Uncle Meredith's fault ; 
my grandfather's will gave him a right to the 
Temple estates." 

" I cannot think so, Bertram ; so unjust a 
will could not give a right." 

Bertram smiled, then sighed ; the smile was 
at his mother's ideas of legality — ^the sigh at 
the thought of the blow that was coming. 

"For myself," continued Mrs. Temple, "I 
would have cared little, though 1 have been 
more accustomed to indulgence 'than Mrs 
Meredith Temple, and, perhaps, missed it 
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more, yet I think the change has not injured 
me. When^I first had to give up my carriage, 
and next my establishment, and then go 
abroad, I felt it very much, Bertram, and 
I fear very selfishly ; yet it checked me on a 
career that was too prosperous not to be 
heartless— and now I am reconciled and would 
be happy, only that your poor father has felt, 
and still feels, so deeply and sorely, this los$ 
of all he once counted on, and, I beUeve, more 
than even loss of fortune, has he felt the total 
loss of his father's affection. But how has he 
been, Bertram — ^how has your father been ?" 
The moment had come. 
^^ He has been ill, mother.'' 
'' And you did not tell me — ^I thought you 
said he was well — ^not very ill, I hope?" 

He hesitated — ^he met his mother's pleading 
eyes — ^they constrained him to speak. 
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" Yes, mamma (when he was agitated the 
word of his childhood rose instinctively to his 
lips) very ill — but ^" 

" What, Bertram ? — ^why have you not told 
me? — ^has there been danger?" She had 
grown pale and her hand was pressed 
over her heart. 

" Mother — dear mother" — and Bertratn rose 
and put his arm round her — '*be prepared; 
my father has been dangerously ill, and now, 
dear mother, as I told you, all is well with 
him — all his cares are over and ." 

His mother's head sank . on his breast. 
She did not faint, she trembled and sobbed 
convulsively, and clung round him as if he 
were her only plank in the world's ocean, and 
she feared he would be taken next. 

He carried her to the sofa, and sitting 
down, still held her clasped in his arm ; and in 
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the grave, tender look of the youth, as he 
bent over the trembling and weeping figure of 
the lady, the order of their relationship 
seemed reversed — something of the vehemence 
of a child's grief being in the unrestrained 
emotion of the one ; while the deep serious 
aspect of almost parental solicitude lay on the 
features and spoke from the soothing accents 
of the other. 

And still stranger, to a looker on, might it 
have seemed — when worn out by bodily fatigue, 
and weakened by that long passionate burst of 
weeping, at length the mother slept — ^her head 
on her son's breast — tlue tears glistening on 
the mild, fair face — and the wearied form 
slumbering unconscious as an infant's in his 
arms. 

Then you would have seen best how Hi- 
fitted she must have been for life's hard 
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stniggles^-for the face in sleep was very sweet 
and childlike, though marked by lines of care, 
and the soft brown hair had over the low fore- 
head many a thread of grey. 

As the youth looked down on that mild 
countenance— many old recollections thronged 
upon him — ^those unconscious days of infancy, 
whose first memory was of a face like that — 
younger then and brighter — ^bending over him 
with its glossy ringlets and happy smile, as he 
awoke fi*om sleep. Even since he had last 
gazed on it the face had altered — more grey 
hairs and deeper lines — ^but never, never before 
had it seemed so heavenly as now. His eyes 
dimmed, and, as he bent down and pressed his 
lips softly to her forehead, the son's tears were 
mingled with his mother's. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FAMILY TACTICS. 

At this period Mount Temple was inhabited 
by Mr. Meredith Temple, his two sisters, his 
wife, and one son. Mr. Meredith Temple 
had married into a very illustrious family, for 
Mrs. Meredith Temple was Lord Altimore's 
second cousin, once removed, and grandniece 
to the Duke of LanghoUen. It was a curious 
trait in the Temple family, that the fathers 
and sons never could agree; and it was in 
keeping with this trait, that the late General 

VOL. I- rji 
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Temple should, passing over his son, have left 
the estates to his brother ; as also that the pre- 
sent Mr. Temple should most intensely dislike 
his son Herbert. Now, when Mr. Temple dis- 
liked any person, he took care not to leave them 
in ignorance of that being the fact. That this was 
imprudent of Mr. Meredith Temple, perhaps, 
even thus early in my tale, the reader may be dis- 
posed to agree with me in thinking ; while, as 
the story progresses, his reasons for thinking 
so may possibly be strengthened. Still, Mr. 
Temple was a very prudent man — ^smooth and 
plausible, and never off his guard. He ought, 
in fact, to have been an attorney — he was 
just the neat little well-oiled, yet sharp-edged 
tool to have made a good one ; but his father, 
the Honourable George Temple — a fast friend 
of George the Regent — and, like all fast 
friends of the Eegent, fast in most other 
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things as well as friendship; would never have 
heard of such a thing, not even after he had 
reformed, and married Lady Susan Wanthim, 
and paid off his mortgagees. So, having pur- 
chased a commission for his elder son, the late 
General ; he died without having found any- 
thing to suit his second, whom he had just 
caused to marry the Duke of LanghoUen's 
grandniece, with the object of procuring for 
him an appointment in the colonies, which was 
at his grace's disposal. But Mr. Temple's death 
interposed, and broke off the negociation, and 
the Duke's party going out, so went out like- 
wise all Mr. Meredith Temple's budding hopes. 
While, as his brother, the inheritor of the pro- 
perty, cordially detested him, he had henceforth 
to content himself on his own and his wife's for- 
tune of about five hundred per annum ; a cot- 
tage in the suburbs ; and a joint twice a-week, 

T 2 
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with cold meat and makeshifts the remaining 
five days of the seven. 

That was a great change — a grand revolve 
of Fortune's wheel, — when the General 
quarrelled with his son and heir ; made a will 
in favour of his brother Meredith ; got a con- 
venient fit of paralysis just as it was made, 
and died the next month. 

A great and brilliant change that ! which 
transported the Meredith Temples from the 
suburban cottage and five hundred a-year (to 
say nothing of cold meat and makeshifts), and 
landed them on the terra jirma of the Mount 
Temple, acres. 

It troubled Mr. Meredith Temple very 
little that the change was purchased by a 
broken heart — ^his nephew's. It was certainly 
unpleasant that Charles Temple should pre- 
fer to die rather than live and enjoy the 
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annuity with which the estate was charged 
for him. 

"Then you know," sagaciously observed 
Mrs. Temple, who, for a duke's niece, looked 
very closely into things, " that you were four 
hundred a-year out of pocket as long as 
Charles Temple lived, and that ceases." 

" The folly of your sex never ceases, Mrs. 
Temple; have I not to allow his widow an 
annuity ? — does not the world expect it, Mrs. 
Temple?" 

" Well, that is only two hundred, and there 
is a difference between four and two." 

"As there will be between you and me, 
Mrs. T. — ^if you wiU talk of what you can't 
understand." 

"Some people are very fond of thinking 
others fools — ^it is very convenient at times," 
observed Mrs. Temple, with considerable 
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acerbity. To this remark Mr. Temple made 
no rejoinder ; perhaps he thought it beneath 
his notice; and, after pausing a few mo- 
ments, he observed, thottghtftdly — 

" The world expects it, Mrs. Temple — ^the 
world expects it." 

" You said that before," replied his wife. 

" And if I choose, I will say it again. But 
will you be so kind as to listen to me for a few 
minutes ? It is not convenient to me at pre- 
sent to pay away two hundred a year ; and 
even if I were to pay it, I don't think Mrs. 
Charles Temple could live on it, and support 
her son in respectability." 

" Good gracious me, Mr. Temple I Why, 
there is my Aunt Stavenger, with only a hun- 
dred and fifty, keeps a maid and a footboy, 
besides feeding a lap-dog." 

" It's the only thing she does feed, then," 
muttered Mr. Temple. 
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"And my cousins, the Verideuces, have 
little more ; and look at them, — ^in the best 
society, and dine out every seoond day, besides 
being on a visit half the year.*' 

" But, as Anne Temple is not likely to dine 
out every second day, or to be on a visit any 
part of the year, her case differs materially 
from the Yerideuces ; and^ to return to the 
point, it is not convenient to me to pay away 
two hundred a year; and, strictly speaking, 
I am not, legally, obliged to allow her any- 
thing. There is, it seems, a flaw in the deed, 

which, if I chose to take advantage of 

but that I am incapable of.*' (How incapable 
of it he looked at that moment). " Besides, 
people would talk, and we muiSt respect the 
prejudices of the world, and be guided by what 
it expects. And," continued Mr. Temple, with 
energy, " it will expect that coming in for the 
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property, as I have, that I shall provide for 
her and her son; and, let me see — I have 
been thinking, and making a kind of calcula- 
tion, and what with the sort of establishment 
we keep up here, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that — ^yes — let me see — ^that it can make 
little or no diflference in our expenditure — that, 
in fact, in the end, it will be cheaper for us to 
have them here, as part of our family, and 
taking everything into account — ^ahem ! — My 
dear, what do you say to all this ?" 

" Why, it will not make much difference in 
the eating and drinking, and you will miss it 
less than paying an allowance : one always 
feels it less in that way/' 

" Besides the trouble it saves." 

" And the trouble it gives, my dear ; — ^you 
neyer think of me in these matters." 

" Pardon me, my dear, I assure you I " 
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" But," interrupted Mrs. Temple, " we can 
try the experiment, and if it should not an- 
swer " 

"There is no great harm done," said Mr. 
Temple. 

This conversation, in some degree, cast the 
destiny of those to whom it referred — the 
mother and son of our last chapter. The his- 
tory of one of these it is our purpose to trace 
further ; yet, as the period of Mrs. Temple's 
stay at her uncle's, which extended over some- 
what less than a year, was marked by no 
events sufficiently important to engage the 
reader's attention, we will pass it over with 
the following brief sketch, written by Bertram 
.Temple to his friend, Geoffi^ey Marsden. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BERTRAM TEMPLE TO GEOFFREY MARSDEN. 

"My DEAR Geoffrey, 

"How I miss you; how I miss our long 
walks, our summer-day rambles, and the good 
sport we had with dog and gun. And I can't 
say I think a correspondence any great substi- 
tute for a friend. I believe young ladies at a 
boarding-school are the only people who 
think it is. 

"You ask if I remember our old school- 
boy days at old Arabin's, when I walked 
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up and down between the elm-trees, happy 
when I could lure you to join me. Well, 
old boy, I shall never forget your kindness- 
how often you forsook the noble game of 
cricket to bear me company — ^how many 
dreams I had, Geof., in that old elm walk — 
how gloriously the sun set over the broad 
landscape, while the tinkle of the sheep-bells 
stole pleasantly on our ears. 

"You remind me that in those rambles 
I promised more than once to furnish you 
with a sketch of my family and myself. Is it 
possible, Marsden, you have not forgotten 
that promise! Since you have not, I must 
redeem it — ^but the sketch shall be a very 
brief one, and I believe will interest you, 
though it would no other, for you ever took 
a strange interest in all that concerned me. 
Where, then, shall I begin ? With my grand- 
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father, I sappose, for the laudable purpose 
of proving to you that I can boast of one. 
General Temple was a hard liver in his youth ; 
I dare say he expected a great deal of happi- 
ness and rural felicity when he reformed, and 
married Lady Arabella Bouverie. My grand- 
mother must have been exquisitely beautiful, 
to judge from her picture in the drawing- 
room at Mount Temple, taken by Sir Joshua in 
her heyday — ^blonde in complexion — sylphide 
in figure — Grecian in features — ani without a 
heart. Ah ! Marsden ! — ^is it not an anomaly, 
a lovely woman without a heart. However, 
to moralise on my grandmother's want of one, 
would be a little out of place. I mention it 
here to account for a curious suspicion which 
entered General Temple's head, one T never 
knew of till lately, when looking over some old 
papers, I found sundry allusions in the 
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General's handwriting, (partly in letters to 
Lady Arabella, written during some absence of 
his from home,) which show that he imagined 
a preference on his wife's part for the society 
of a certain irresistible Lord Fitzgeorge of 
the period, and chose to suspect that my 
father owed his birth to this same irresistible 
nobleman. Need I say, Marsden, that I would 
not even to you allude to this suspicion, did I not 
know that it was totally without foundation. 
In fact, my grandfather was a modem 
' Leontes' — a very * Sir Charles Eestless' — 
by the way, your very gallant men always 
are. This accounts for a lurking dislike always 
felt by the General towards my father, and the 
strange Will of the former, leaving the Temple 
estates to his brother Meredith, charged 
with a paltry annuity to my father, but secur- 
ing the reversion to me. The whole Will, in 
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short, strikes me as so extraordinary, that I do 
not hesitate to think that the General, though 
with the world he passed as &ane, was really 
mad — ^that madness, Marsden, which springs 
from an arbitrary disposition, that has never 
known check or discipline — more a lunacy of 
the heart than of the head. 

" After the reading of this will, my father 
never was himself, it long preyed on his spirits 
and undermined his health. He and my mo- 
ther then left England and went to Germany, 
leaving me to the tender mercies of my uncle 
Meredith. The conduct of the latter has ever 
been singular to me — ^it seemed kind that he 
should offer to receive me at Mount Temple, 
and see to the care of my education, and I at 
least owe to him the meeting you at Arabin's. 
Yet at times a suspicion has forced itself upon 
me that he had some ulterior design in even 
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this apparent goodness — ^but in this I may be 
unjust, and whatever object he may have had 
in view^ his dislike to me overcame it. I am 
not going to weary you by recapitulating all 
the insults I endured from my uncle — ^about 
the time you obtained your cadetship in the 
company's service, my father had returned to 
England, in the hope of arranging some law 
matters to his satisfaction. He had long been 
in declining health, and the fever which carried 
him off in a very brief period found him an 
easy prey from previous weakness. He died, 
Marsden — and I was by his side— *at the homely 
farmstead of an old servant of the General's. 
He could not bend his pride sufficiently to visit 
my uncle Meredith in the home that should 
have been his — without a formal invitation, 
an invitation which although expected by my 
father, yet never came — ^my poor father! ^I 
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believe this was the final blow — ^the last earthly 
pang. My mother's anguish when on landing 
once more on her native shores to join my 
father, (a short time previous to his illness he 
had written to say he designed settling id Eng- 
land and bidding her join him) she heard firom 
me of his sudden death, is too painfiil for me 
to dwell on. We were then almost paupers — 
my father^s annuity died with him, and our 
sole provision became the interest of money, 
lent by my mother to General Temple, for 
which she had received some bond, with, as 
my uncle Meredith asserts, a flaw in it, which 
even he, mean as he is, has not yet ventured 
to take advantage of; how soon he may, hea- 
ven knows. At first it was proposed that we 
should reside at Mr. Temple's, with my uncle 
and his family. 

" When I was at Arabin's I was too mere 
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a boy to see into all my uncle's mean, avari- 
cious spirit — I can now paint him in true co- 
lours. Fancy then, GeoflF. a small, thin, 
pale man, with small sharp features — ^features 
that could file down the toughest piece of iron 
— active and wiry in person — a cross between 
a skye-terrier, and a disreputable attorney — 
such is my uncle Meredith Temple. His wife 
is tall and gaunt, with a visage like a horse — 
(not a thorough-bred one though) — and equals 
her husband in meanness .My aunts, who live 
with their brother, because it economizes their 
own fortunes while adding to his (which, by 
the way, seems a part of the Mount Temple 
system), are diminutive little mousey animals — 
the elder with a moustache. They have both 
sandy hair ; moleskin complexions ; and parch- 
ment skins, written over for expression, with 
extracts firom the penny tracts, and ' Every- 
VOL. I. u 
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one their own housekeeper/ Their eyes are 
not the least part of their attractions, they are 
watery blue with pale pink edgings. Besides, 
they are aw&lly censorious and overwhelm- 
ingly pious, though they rank faith so much 
above charity, that they deem it quite unne- 
cessary to practise the latter. My cousin 
Herbert is widely different, both from his 
father, or any of the other members of the 
Temple family. He is irresistibly handsome 
and fascinating ; and there is a spell about him 
I could not for the life of me resist, though I 
am convinced he is dangerous. He is a little 
lame, but it is hardly perceptible, and has the 
charm of voice, and the charm of face, and the 
charm of manner, in perfection and he alone made 
the house tolerable. To be brief, Marsden, 
you cannot possibly imagme the misery we en- 
dured for a year in this ill-assorted family. At 
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last I could stand it no longer. I quarrelled 
with old Temple one fine morning — laughed at 
Jane and Martha, and vowed I would not stay 
another day in the house, and that if the old 
dog were to take advantage of the flaw he 
talked of, I could earn my bread for myself — 
how, 1 am sure, Geoff., I don't know; I 
had taken to scribbling a little — but can't 
say I made much by it. 

'* However, it was settled we should leave 
Mount Temple, and try to exist on two hun- 
dred per annum, which it seems was all we 
were entitled to, and old Temple still holds 
out the threat about the flaw, and that if we 
displease him, he will stop the allowance. 

" So here we have been, Marsden, this 
year past in the smallest and prettiest oi 
suburban residences, * Myrtle Cottage, Hamp- 
ton,' and when I write next you shall hear 

u 2 
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how I pass my life here ; but God wot I have 
writ enough for the present — so good-bye to 
you, old fellow — ^God bless you, prays your 
smcere friend, 

" Bertram Temple." 
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CHAPTEK XXVI. 

GLIQUXS A5D 00!rEBIE& 

Reader, from this letter of Bertram Temple's, 
yoa will, perhaps, be able to form a tmer 
conception of the writer than any description 
of mine wonld be likely to convey. He has 
mirrored much of his diaiacter in it — ^mnch 
of his light-hearted and simple, thon^ over- 
sensitiYe character. Yet that sensitiveness 
lent it a great chamL Amidst all the bnoyancy 
of youth, and youth's spirits, it taught him 
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thoughtftdness for others, and gentle regard 
for their feelings. He was keen of percep- 
tion, and where perception was at fault, ever 
ready to let imagination fill its place. His 
qualities belonged not to the highest order of 
genius, rather were they of that medium tone 
and tinting which most conduce to happiness. 
The fresh and sanguine temperament is more 
fortunate than the high and dreamy one — ^the 
man who sleeps in the vallies of life, may 
sleep secure and wake refreshed — he who 
slumbers on the mountain summit is roused 
by the keen blast, and perishes on the snow- 
capped peak. You will perceive, too, I think, 
that he was true and earnest, that Nature had 
bestowed the original good impulse, and that, 
consequently, trials would only strengthen and 
enrich the disposition. Those which he had 
already experienced had given a repose and 
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finnness to his character, which, perhaps, it 
naturally wanted. For the rest, if you Avant 
to have him more visibly brought before you, 
I can pdint you no hero of romance ; yet I 
shall bestow some care on my portrait, and 
seek to be true to the man. 

Bertram Temple, then, was. rather below 
than above the middle height. His complexion 
was light, but rich and glowing with the 
ruddy hues of youth and health, that mantled 
to his very brow. His eyes were keen, bright 
blue, his features well shaped and clearly cut. 
His manners to strangers were shy and re- 
served — ^to women especially so ; but he had 
a fresh, warm heart that spoke out, in his 
manner, when he arrived at intimacy with 
anyone. And there was the charm of perfect 
simplicity about him ; he advanced no preten- 
sions — affected nothing ; said nothing he did 
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not think; praised nothing he did not admire; 
was always sincere and honest; sometimes 
enthusiastic in the wrong, but, when so, ever 
thinking it was the right. He had' the pro- 
mise of a rich whole-hearted man about him ; 
as yet, though he had had some lessons in 
adversity, he was but a youth ; wise, perhaps, 
in adversity, but apt to go astray in sunny 
weather; able to resist oppression and the 
pride of those who fancied themselves his 
superiors — to return hauteur with hauteur, 
and break in pieces the chain others might 
seek to impose on his lofty spirit ; yet weak 
to resist hearty, honest, good-natured, but 
withal unsafe companions — steeled against the 
assaults of foes — ^too prone to be carried away 
by the caresses of his friends — ^heartily detest 
ing all cold and reptile vices, but not quite 
as cordial in his dislike to more prodigal ones 
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— ^to generosity even, when it fell into extra- 
vagance, or good fellowship that trembled on 
the verge of dissipation. Still, there was all 
to hope from a nature like this ; for sore, in- 
deed, must he the temptations that can drag 
a disposition, whose tendency is for good, 
down to the mud, which seems the level of 
characters wanting this wholesome bias. Like 
the fabled hero of old, the genial impulse ever 
springs afresh from the earth, and the hea- 
venly part of such men shines the more 
brightly as each new encounter is crowned 
with victory. Yet Bertram was not likely to 
be a favourite with the world in general, for 
he vras one of those who feel indignant at 
some of the disparities of our social life. He 
did not, perhaps, wish that all should be on 
an equality. He knew, well as any man, that 
the very laws of our nature forbid it. Neither 
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did he despise rank and titles — ^rather, it may 
be, he valued them overmuch. The young 
and imaginative are prone to do so. They 
shed round the coronet the halo of their own 
romantic dreams. The lord of to-day brings 
to mind the feudal lord of other days — the 
belted baron of the time of Robin Hood. The 
present takes its colour from the past ; and 
that past, seen through the softening haze of 
distance, glows with the storied magic ot 
valorous deeds wrought by the tombed ances- 
tor whose mantle has fallen on his descendant. 
What Bertram did despise, were the mush- 
room aristocrats — the peers of the hour ; and 
the honourable brothers and sisters and cou- 
sins of these peers. He felt the inherent 
vulgarity that clung round the coronet — ^the 
pretensions — the affectation — the ^cliquisra' 
of this race. 
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No graceful association — ^no memories from 
olden days, and deeds of olden days, helped 
to create for these an interest not their 
own. Neither were theirs the polished affa- 
bility and finished courtesy of manner which 
pertain to the long descent and the untainted 
blood. And it was noting the meanness and 
vanity — the small motive — the puerile aim 
co-existent in these, with the insolent con- 
tempt of all whom they deemed unsuited 
to their self-constituted clique, that helped to 
disenchant Bertram of his early ideas of the 
poetry of rank, and displayed to him, in all 
their folly and injustice, the social distinctions 
made between man and man. And, in truth, 
these distinctions have, in the present day, a 
glaring inconsistency, the sure harbinger of 
their own destruction. A century ago — nay, a 
quarter of a century ago, and the select 
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c6teries were, at least, composed of men and 
women of high birth and high breeding. There 
were, in succession, the Gordon school, and 
the Devonshire school, and the exclusiye 
school. Awfiilly wide in each was the gulf 
separatiDg the peer and the yarvmu. Now it 
is not so; time has not taught us greater 
respect for our common humanity. And what 
do we reverence in its stead? Let us see. 
The room is lighted — the guests assembling. 
Let us watch their efniree. 
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NAL of a VOYAGE in the POLAR SEAS, in SEARCH OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

"This la a book welcome to the hearts of Englishmen, for dear to the English is the 
memory of Joseph Ren^ Bellot. The noble yonng Frenchman, who won so much love and 
confidence on every side, gains a flresh hold on the affections of this country by the pos- 
thumous publication of this memoir, and of the frank unassuming Journal it pre- 
faces.**— ifMun^iwr. 

** Of all the naval heroes of recent days, there is none who has gained a reputation at 
once so brilliant and so spotless as Bellot. These volumes constitute an appropriate 
monument to his honoured memory, and must be regarded as a very interesting addition to 
the chronicles of Arctic enterprise." — Chronicle. 



LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: A POLITICAL BIO- 

GRAPHY. BytheRIGHTHON. B.DISRAELI, M.P. Fifth and cheaper 
Edition, Revised. Past Bvo. lOs. 6d. 

*' This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention of the public. We are bound 
to say, that as a political biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously 
handled, or more replete with interest. The htotory of the famous session of 1846, as 
wHtten by Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he Is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and poww 
unequalled as yet in any narrative of Farliwnentary proeeedlngs.'*— JStocAnwoii'A Mag. 

** Mr. Disraeli's tribute to the memory of his departed friend is as graceful and as 
touching as it is accurate and impartial. No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues 
could have been selected, who, fl*om his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and 
party associations, would have done such complete Justice to the memory of a friend and 
Parliamentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and embodi- 
ment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties is seasoned with 
some of those piquant personal episodes of party manceuvres and private intrigues, in the 
author's happiest and most captivating vein, which convert the dry details of politics into a 
sparkling and agreeable narrative." — Morning Herald. 
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Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman, during more than Forty Tears 
of Pablic life. I vol. Svo with Portrait, 1 2s. 

*' This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete view 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Falmerston has been dictated as 
a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle, 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — it is a 
able addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of the 

memorable years of onr annals. We earnestly recon\piend the volume to general 
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the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Thb 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. 30s. bound. 



From thb Timbs.— "These yolnmes consist in the main, of letters written by the two 
brothers. Lord Grenville, and Mr. T. Grenville, to their elder brother, the Marquis of 
Baddngham, for his information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
former volumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, was 
contained relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the King's illness in 1788, 
and the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volumes 3 and 4 talce up the 
tale where volumes 1 and 2 had left it ; and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many stirring historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Grenville and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace, until the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and the debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800—10, would do well to 
consult these volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of 
his time ; and to him, fh)m the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt } and it is 
most remarlcable how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
light is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociatlons before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addington's Adminis- 
tration, and the relations between ' The Doctor ' and Pitt — the formation of the Pitt and 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insur- 
mountable — the Grenville and Fox short Administration— the Duke of Portland's Cabinet — 
the expedition to Portugal, with Us climax at Cintra— the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wei- 
lesley, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren affair. There is much curious matter inter, 
posed In the shape of pricia upon the situation of affair^ written from time to time by Lord 
Gren^-ille himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucldng- 
ham by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 

tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
is much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of their contents 
which possesses nearly as high a claim upon onr Instant and careflil consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee." 

From thb Atbbnjbum.— " The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former 
portion of the series. The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical 
purposes is enlightened. Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions. 
There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest attention in many of these papers. On 
the characters of George the Fourth and the Duke of Wellington there are some very 
valuable letters. In Court scandals, the affairs of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke are 
brought under notice } and In what we may designate as public scandals, the ' horrors of 
routine' receive abundant illustrations in the letters about the Walcheren Expedition, 
and on the Peninsular War. Our extracts sufficiently show the high interest belonging '^ 
these volumes." 
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STOuQlfELCR, Eso.! at the request of the Daughters of the late General, 
froM Private Papers and Official Documents in thdr possession. 2 toIs. 
8vo., with Portrait. 28s. bound. 

" One of the most valuable and Interestiiig books that can ever claim a permanent place 
ii. a liritisb library.*'— S/anitorJ. 

" These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer." — John Bull. 

*' These Memoirs irith the Correspondence included in them will do that Justice to the 
p.irt played by Sir W. Nott in the Affghan war, which it is undeniable preceding works have 
failed to do.'*-'Atherueum. 

** These memoirs of General Nott, whom the editor very justly describes as a 'model 
officer,* have beeu given to the world at the instigation of the hero*s surviving daughters. A 
more graceful tribute of dutiful affection to the memory of a departed parent it would be 
difficult to name. It is at once a gn^phic picture of the soldier's career, and a noble monu. 
niont of his fame. The work issues from the press at a very fortanate moment. The life of 
an officer who followed in the footsteps of Wellington, making the Despatches of that 
Illustrious warrior his continual study, will be welcomed by many an aspirant for military 
renown at this exciting crisis. The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical 
stores of the age. To the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke ofWellington.**— Jf essen^er. 

" When the late General Nott died, the * Quarterly Review' expressed a hope that some 
means would be taken for giving publicity to his private letters and official correspondence, 
because they so completely illustrated his high and chivalrous character, while a memoir of 
his life would hold out so admirable a lesson to British statesmen, and so good an example to 
young officers. We are happy, therefore, to find that, under the able editorship of Mr. 
Srocqueler, the whole of the most valuable portion of the general's correspondence has just 
been published in two handsome volumes, which comprise also a most interesting memoir of 
the gallant hero of Candahar, giving a complete account of the stirring campaign in AffgUan- 
istan, and throwing much light upon many important points hitherto left in obscurity. The 
work will be eagerly welcomed by all — more particularly by military readers and those in- 
terested in our Indian dominions." — Olobe. 

*' A biography of a first. rate soldier, and a highly hoqourableman. The book will often be 
appealed to as a standard authority. A valuable and most authentic additiou ts here 
furuished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prominent place in the 
annaU of our Indian rule."— Du^/m University Mag, 

** We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education." — 
Literary Ouzette. 

This book is one of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and 
a genuine memorial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest 
men." — Daily News. 



NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post Bvo. 21s. 

** No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith } and bis 

concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 

customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instmctiTe 

reading. A separaie chapter, not theJeast entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 

Nepaulese niissiou, of whom, and of their visit to £urope, many remarkable stories 
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MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Vols. 

post 8vo. 2l8. bound. 

" From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
society. Mr. Herzen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
indeed superior In Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia." — Atherueum. 

"The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of his nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In a moment 
of incautious compliance the Emperor granted to Herzen a passport out of Russia; and he 
migrated to London. In this English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly 
characteristic view of Russian official society, interspersed with sketches of rural life, 
episodes of picturesque adventures, and fragments of serious speculation. The volumes, as 
presenting the experiences of a patriotic and intellectual Russian in conflict with his 
Government, contain all the sources of popularity; they sparkle with clear thoughts and 
keen allusions; they are severe, they are ironical; they abound in illustrations and iuci* 
dents, free portraits of Imperial dignities, and satire upon institutions. We gain from this 
narrative of persecution and exile a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from 
any previous work. It is rich in curious and authentic detail."— TAe Leader. 

** In these memoirs, more charming and varied than those of Silvio Pellico, Mr. Herzeu 
narrates the most adventurous episodes of his life. Thrown into contact with a succession of 
strange characters — soldiers, police, government functionaries, high and low— he was enabled 
to obtain a close view of the absolute system. He saw its workings in the secret departments, 
detected Its impostures, was witness to its corruptions, and estimated the morality possible 
under such a despotism. Strict as to facts, but dramatic as a narrator, Mr^. Herzen realises with 
more effect than any previous writer, the social and official life of Russia. For this alone his 
volumes would possess a rare and durable interest But they have other popular claims ; 
they are replete with anecdotes, with picturesque scenes, and curious sketches of life."— 
Sunday Times, 



TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
\nth a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by bis Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 30s, bound. 

«* These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring interest."— J/Aen^um. 

"This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regard to the past and 
present state of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely gievn, and for all pur- 
poses of reference during the continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
valuable.** — Examiner, 

"This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an accoimt of the religion and 
the civld institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it is ; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education- in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fuller 
and more life-like picture of the present state oi the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted."— JoAn Bull, 
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THE LIFE OF KEABIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hcnrt IY., and Rkgent under Louis XIII. 

By MISS PARDOE, Author of " Louis XIY, and the Court of France, in 

the 17th Century/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo. with fine 

Portraits. 
" A fluclnatlnff book. The history of luch a woman as the beautifal, ImpnlslTe, eanmt, 
tod affectlooate Marie de Med'.cis could only be done Justice to by a female pen, impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which it is not in 
ereryicase accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with 
the reUableness of history* and which, taking a place midway between the ' frescoed galleries* 
of Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Gnisot,* has all the pictorial brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other."— Z>at/y New9. 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange vicissitudes of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of Marie 
de Medlcis) nor has the dliBcult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardoe's admirable 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest j as a historical 
record of the events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description."— 
John BulL 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS FOBEKKIRCH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oherkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Rnssia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest, 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Lonis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his'sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^the Emperor 
Joseph IT. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de PoUgnac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — ^with Count Cagliostrc, Mesraer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de PEpee; Huber» 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chad- 
leigh. Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

*'A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the worid, the 
Baroness d'Oberldrch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest fiitare 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
*-wn these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most fastidious 
iders, and instruct the most informed."— J?«aminer. 
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THE LIFE OF JEANNE FALBBET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE, from numerous original sources, including MS. Documents in 
the Bibliotheque Imperiale an4 the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREER, Author of " The Life of Marguerite D'Angouleme." 2 vols, 
with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

OPINIOXS OF THE FRBSS. 

" Miss Freer has done wisely to follow up her «Life of Marguerite I>*Angoul£me ' with 
a life of Marguerite*s celebrated daughter Jeanne, Queen of Navarre. The latter was, in 
truth, a remarkable woman in an age distinguished for remarkable women, and towers above 
all her contemporaries, Elizabeth of England not excepted. Bom in 15%, Jeanne became 
Queen of Navarre on the death of her father, in 1&55, and reigned with great distinction 
and honour till her death, in 1572. Jeanne's position and character are well portrayed by 
Miss Freer. The qualities for which she was remarkable are noted without exaggeration — 
her fearless truthfulness, her rectitude, her passionate love of justice, her sagacity and 
solidity of understanding. Throughout the work, Jeanne, of course, occupies the centre j 
but various celebrated characters grouped around her are more or less fully sketched. Among 
these are Elizabeth of England, Mary of Guise, Catherine de Medici, Francis I., Charles IX., 
Cond^, the Duke of Guise., and Jeanne's own son, the Prince of Navarre, afterwards Henri 
Qnatre. The great political and religious questions that agitated France are not overlooked, 
but they do not encroach upon the space which in works like the present is better occupied 
with details, which serve to illustrate the manners, character, and life of the principal persons 
in the narrative. In combining general historical views with such details. Miss Freer has 
been in the present vohimes singularly successful"— Iformnj" Herald, 

** The life of the mother of Henry the IV., the excellent Queen of Navarre, is one of the 
most interesting episodes of the history of the struggles between Romanism and the Refor- 
mation in France. The difficulties with which she had to contend throughout her eventful 
career, and the virtues she displayed under her many trials, would secure for her a distin- 
guished place in history, independently of the celebrity which she deserves from her having 
been the mother of the best, and one of the greatest Kings of France. The task of bringing 
forward her claims to the admiration of posterity could not have fallen into better hands 
than those of Miss Freer, the able biographer of her mother, Marguerite D'Angoul6me."— 
John Bull, 

** We consider Jeanne D'Albret one of the greatest women that ever lived. She was the 
greatest Queen of her time, not excepting our Queen Elizabeth, her ally and contemporary; 
unsurpassed as a politician, a stateswoman, and military chief; fertile in resources, far-seeing, 
determined, trusting to the justice of her cause in God, whom she worshipped according to 
the Bible, a good wife, a tender and wise mother, and faithful fHend. Her life and all the 
exciting circumstances connected with it have been most ably recorded by Miss Freer; and in 
doing so she has displayed researches into authorities, edited and inedited, equal to that of 
Gibbon; has made judicious and impartial use of them, and has given us in the biography 
of a woman whose greatness was not tarnished by a fault, a history of a very eventful period 
of the Reformation in Vr&nce— Observer. 

*< We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss Freer. 
Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the troubled life of Jeanne D'Albret, and 
the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. We are sure that it will meet with as 
fJEivourable a reception as that which was accorded to the Life of Marguerite D'Angoul£me."-> 
Momuig PoH, 
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THE OLD OOTJBT SXTBUKB; OB. MEMOBIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Rbgal, Cbiticai., and Ankcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Editiou. 2 yo)a. pott 8vo. 21s. elegantly bound. 

" A deUghlfol book, of which the charm begiiu at the the first line on the first page, for 
taU of qnaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title—' The Old Court Suburb.* 
Very ta\U too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb * is a work 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the beat 
kinds of reading."— £jrafft{fi«r. 

** Under the quaint title of * The Old Court Suburb,* Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest in Kensington and its neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises in it more of antiquarian and literary 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the Idnd of book to be pored over by 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fancy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We very warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers.*'—- CAronicte. 

*' A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since BosweU produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson." — Obaerver, 



MEMOntS OF JOHN ABEBNETH7, FJEI.S. WTIK A 

View of his Writings, Lbctures, and Character. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductiye 
Science/' &c Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portraits, 21$. 

** These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, falthfUl picture of the celebrated 
John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment."— Ferafif. 



THE IITERATTTBE AND ROMANCE OF NOBTHERN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Chivalrous 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 
postSvo. 21s. 

'* A most charming and valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading 
public will be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. The songs and 
ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty. "-~5«n. 



RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of *' SAM SLICK.'' 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

" We conceive this worlc to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
* *- equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will I>e found 

et in a flood of light upon the actual Origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
nited States.*'— JSTaoo/ and MilUary Gaxette, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bakt., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DURE OF YORK, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; i/vith an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNE Y, Bart. 1 vol. royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. 

" Both the journals ajid letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The letters, hi 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
bis sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of Judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience — ^a quick eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Vemey has per- 
formed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production," —AtheruBum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captoiu in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur WelletAey-^—Spectaior. 

** The deserved popularity i^th which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing." — Britannia. 

COLONEL LANDMANITS ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Among the anecdotes In this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing.*' — Observer, 

"These 'Adventures and Recollections* are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable.** — Athenaum. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAuoHT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author pxtends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Furls.*' All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness und spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in 'an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative.**— Sun<2a^ Times. 
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FAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADT JERYIS. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

" This booli 1« designed to give to the general public a popular knonrledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with eapedal reference to the moat prominent 
among those of their vrorkt which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will l>e of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also* it is unex- 
ceptionable. "—JBxamtfier. 

*' This usefhl and weli-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader ] and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. 'We sum up 
Its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
Information is valuable and much reqidred by many thousands is a well.proven fact.*'— 
Sundajf TimeM, 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following; Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, SyUa, Cleopatra, Julius Cassar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsa, Otho, Commodas, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizaheth of Hungary, Dante, Rohert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne BuUen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon del'Enclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied sutiject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, knd have besides an original spirit «od 
flavour about them, whicb have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour."— fjramtner. 

'* We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe schcdarahip, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque.'* — Athenaum* 



SCOTTISH HEBOES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Ret, A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. 
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MIUTAKYLIFEINALGEBIA. B Y THE CX)UNT P. 

DS CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8fo. 2l8. 

" We [commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us fkmiliarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Cfaangamier, 
Cayaignac, Lamorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader.*'— JS74'am«n«r. 

" These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage^the reader's attention in an extraordinary mKaxiet,**^Suhdap Ttmes. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGUSH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the Internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronSc condition of the United States* soldier 
in time of peace." — Dailp News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BK BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 21s. 

*' These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed } 
with sicetches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political re&der.— Messenger. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Captain Maclcinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here mtist be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and fiEunous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 Tols. post 8vo. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
any moment in the history of Corfti."— ifWen<ettm. 
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THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN ; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZTRMA, Editor of *' REyxLATiONs of 
Siberia." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

*' tedyk Pasha, the author of this work. Is a Pole of noble birth. He li now commander 
of the Torklah Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Ck>lonel 
Ssyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war} they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Dannbian principalities for scene of action.- Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly dsdms. As a translation, it is excellent. — 



HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY CX)L. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of " Revelations of Siberia.'* 2 vols, post 8yo. 21^. 

" This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but acanty Information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilisation of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers." — Observer, 

" A curious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir Is contained In these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda. 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the f«al 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly bare."— Sunday Times. 

" So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of these volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the individnals composing what is 
called the middle rank In Russia are graphically described." — Morning Herald. 

REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8yo. 16s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."—- i>tcAren«*« Aotise- 
hold Words. 

" The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Beresov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, as the reader will find by her Interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable Insight into th^ economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism." — Dailp News. 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' .we have had 
:ount of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work."— Globe. 
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SPORTING ADVENTUBES IN THE NEW WOELD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations, 21s. 

" Fall of spirit-stirring adventure and nsefol information.*'-^Dat7^ News, 

" This book is replete with interest. The adventures, which are striking and romantic, 
are most graphically described."— Betr^ Life. 

"Tosportsmen, naturalists, and lovers of nature in her more romantic moods, these 
volumes will prove unusually attractive, positively fascinating, indeed — so varied, novel, and 
exciting are the adventures and scenes they describe." — Sun. 

**A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound lu moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given us there is much to 
Interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gu|to of a man who enjoys the life." — The Preu, 

A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

NAERATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Wintrr Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, J'ava, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

" Starting flrom Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos AyreSj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras— a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productious and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer *to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches j and indeed the whole work abounds with Uving and picturesque descriptions of 
man, manners, and localities."— Oto*c. 
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THE WABASH; OR, AD7ENTTTRES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OP AMERICA 
By J. R BESTE, Eso. 2 vols, post 8to. 2 Is. 
" Mr. Bcflte*8 book i> interesting. In literary merit it is above tbe majority of books of 

trarel. It desenres consultation from ail who may wish to rectire a candid, sensibly and 

fUr account of the author's experience.*' — Atheiugum. 

" Mr. Bests is one of the most instmctiTe and interesting of American traveller*. In 

bis seoslble and entertaining narrative, which we hope will become as popular as it deserves 

to be, we find a picture of the country and the people more familiar and more graphic than 

soy which we have met with elsciN^efe.*' — Pesf. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esa., Mineralooical Sua- 
VBTOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN CoLONiEs. SecoDd Edition, rcTised. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21 8. 
" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by a profiMaional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careftd glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seising on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and tbe agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected fhnn 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Ijancelot dwells with minuteness on tbe several indications, stratifications, variettea of aoO, 
aud methods of working, experience has pointed out, and ofiiers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed."— 6/o6e. 

A LADFS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings."— Lt^eraf^ Gazette, 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without pn^t. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — Athenaum. 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most gn^hic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that is to be had." — Daily News. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charodng . 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive."— JoAn Bull. 

** While affording amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,* are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to fHends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives." 

'^erary Oaxette. 
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MY TRAVELS; OR, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. By 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 
*' This work will be sure to obtain general pemsal^at an intelligent, an interesting, and 

abore all, an honest production, by a deservedly popular writer."— 06«cr»er. 

TRAVEIS IN EXTBOFEAN TUKKE7: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Sbryia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumklia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Protinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of " Travels in Circassia,'' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

** These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar. 
rassmeuts from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan sut()ect8. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer^s valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader."— 
U. S. Magazine, 

A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and- Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of "Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feeling* of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many Judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful Information."— ilfomtfi^ Chronicle. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., vdth numerous Illustrations. 
105. 6d. 

" This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The most 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character."— 7Ae Timea. 
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FOBESTUFEINGEYLOK B7 W. KNIGHTON, MJL, 

formerly Sbcrbtart to ths Cktlon Branch Rotal Asiatic Socistt. 
Second Edition, 2 toU. post 8vo. 2l8. 

** A very clcrer and amaaiog book, by one who has lired as a planter and Jonmalist many 
ytara In Ceylon. The work Is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated In a 
very spirited manner."— Standard. 

*' We have not met with a more delightfol book for along time past.** — Lit. Gaz, 
'* We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has Just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acQteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
BseAil information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style.*'— >iromifi^ Foti, 



TBOFIGAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
" Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

" When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
called for. Amongst the writersof theday,weknowof none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him— all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author's 
experience in the East in various capacities, but be is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short. Tropical Sketches maybe set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation fur all that is passing 
around him ; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive." — Sunday 
Timesw 



FIVE YEARS IN THE, WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the cop ious detail of local habits and peculiarities 
in each island visited in succession." — Olobe» 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR, BY BARON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

** This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 

interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 

1-he result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of information on the country, its 

mate, its natural production. Its history and antiquities, and the character, the religion, 

lie social condition of its inhabitants." — John Bull, 
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THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BT G. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 Tols. post 8yo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

** An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthuBiasm, novel and varied in its Incidents, 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest."— Sun. 

" Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him.— Po«/. 

EIGHTEEN TEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; INCLUDING AN Account of thb Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr.^pruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work^proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that om\y can the AArican be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elisabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months alter her marriage with Governor Maclean.**— Stondarrf. ^ 

EIGHT TEARS m. PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Eso., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Stria. SecS^d Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 
" A very agreeable book. Mr. Niftle is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 

in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 

in his pages.'* — AtheruBum, 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 

- Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of * EOthen.' His book 

altogether is very agreeable, comprising, inany intelligent illustrationB of the relations now 

subsisting between the Governments df the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic 

sketches of K bartoum, Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain ofThebes, the Cataracts, &c."— Examiner. 

TRAVELS m BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI, of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21». 
** Mr. Bonelli's official position gave him great opportunities of observation, and he has 
flimished us with a very interesting and amusing book of travels respecting a country whose 
poUtical and commercial imporUnce Is becoming every day more obvious.**— OAseroer. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA. BY THE REV. S. 
LYDE, M.A., Late Chaplain at Bbyrout. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
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SAM SUCK'S NEW WOBE, NATXTEE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 2 voU. post 8yo. 24b. 

** Since Sam Slick's first work hft has written nothing so fresh, racy» and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other $ lnBtructiyely» satirically. 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
consUntly alternate, as with unhalting aridity we peruse these last Tolnmes of his. They 
eonsbt of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventnue. In every one of 
them« the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going.** — Observer, 



SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What hb Said, Did, or Inybnted. Second Edition. 
2 vols. poBt 8vo. 21s. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popalar, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton*8 admirable works. The * Wise 
Saws and Modem Insunces* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before ns 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to oflfer an extract as a 
sample would be an ii^nstice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend \i»**'^Standard. 

" The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its qusint and racy dialect will 
please some readers— its abundance of yams will amuse others. There is something In the 
volumes to suit readers of every humour."— J JAeiMewm. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is Inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor } smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun."— Jlform'itg- Poti^ 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK.'' 3 Tols. post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works.'*— Po«^. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

*' No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the month of 
the inimitable ' Sam,* to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is a 
budget of fun ftiU of rich specimens of American humour.'* — Olobe. 

OEMS. BY SOPHIA MIIIIGAN. i vol. postSvo." 
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THE DKAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our VUlage," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
-with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miis Hitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic worka."— Blackwood. 

'* Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loring letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved."— it^Aeiueum. 

'* Miss Hitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading."— fxaminer. 

" The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure m 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works.**— JoAn Bull, 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, 
Esa. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

*' An unwritten page of the world*s history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels— now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town— now fortifying themselves In some strong island-hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — form the sulsject of a narrative rich In variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these uages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive Arom the novelty 
of the theme. —John Bull, 

DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BT EUOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

'*The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the * Merchant 
Prince' introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
Of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period ; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story } and an additional interest 
is InAised into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the Freuch financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerftil descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished."— JoAn Bull* 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety.**— Standard, 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

"Eminent in every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands. In our Judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain— the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

'< An admirable addition to the library of religious famiUei."^/oAn Bull. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THJ^ ARISTOCRACY. BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful Darrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D*Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — ^The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&C. &c. 

'* It wer« ImpoMlble to praise too highly as a worlc of amusement these two most in. 
teretting Tolumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex* ' 
ee^nt execution. The volumes are Just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a worlc of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may Justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.' "—Standard. 

'* The very reading for sea-side or flre-sids hi oar hours of idleness." — Athenmum. 



THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBUM; OR, NABRA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BT PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge—The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Hushand — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that estahlished the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — ^The Elstree Murder — Count Bocann6 and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

'* We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting woite 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle, 

** The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burlce to extend his researches, which he has done with great Judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were thei« not 
^he incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has estoblished to prove that they have 
aally happened."— J!fe««en^er. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



GERTRUDE^ 

Or, family pride. SvoIb. 

'* A wonderftilly interesting and original 
novel.'*— Htfra/d. 

" BrilUant and full of Incident."— Da»/y 
News. 

** The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope's high reputation as a 
novelist."— Po«^ 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 

** The • Clever Woman » is of the same 
class with the • Vicar of WrexhiJl,' and 
* Widow Barnaby.' No person can fail to 
be amused by it."— Cnttc. 



UNCLE WALTER. 

3 vols. 

••• Uncle Walter' is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining noveL It assures Mrs. TroUope 
more than ever iu her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day."— 
Morning Post. 

THE TOUNG HEIRESS. 

8 vols. 

** The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. TroUope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of thia novel.**— 04»er»cr. 



BY MRS. 

MAMHON ; OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

**The most lively and entertaining 
novel Mrs. Gore has yet written."— 
Literary Gazette, 

*' Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
• Mammon.' " — Critic, 

'* In the novel of ' Mammon,' the style 
of MVs. Gore i^ as buoyant, rapid, and 
pointed as usual."- Specto^or. 



GORE. 

THE DEAirS DAUGHTER. 

8 vols. 

"One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
atories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram." — Chronicle, 

PROGRESS ft PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. 

" This entertaining and clever novel 
is not to be analysed, but to be praised, 
and that emphatically."— £«aimner« 



BT THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Being tbk Concluoino Seribs of 
"Passaoks in the LirK ov Mas. Mar- 

OARBT MaITLAND." 

" The concluding series of passages in 
the 'Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland' is, 
to our tliinking, superior to the begin- 
ning; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which iio reader can fail 
to be the better."— Atherumm. 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

3 vols. 
** * Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of * Margaret 
Maitland' has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. John Knox is auccessfully drawn.'» 
—Atherusum, 



HARRT MUIR. 

Second Edition. 8 vols. 
"We prefer * Harry Muir' to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of ' Margaret Mait- 
land,* is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman's 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 
writer being increased."— J<Aen«um. 

" In this work the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by ' Margaret Maitland ' 
has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pio- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en- 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modem writers of fiction."— Co/. JIfer. 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery."- 
Post, 
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BACHEL QBAT. 

By JOLIA KArXMAOB, 

Author of ''Natbai.is/' Ac. 1 vol. 

" Rachel Gray is a charming and tonch- 
ing atory, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the itory and not feel 
a good influence from it. The characters 
are Tigorously skctehed, and have a life- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when lliss Karanagh will give us an- 
other equally good.*'— JMeiurum. 

LADT WILLOUGHBT; 

oe. the double marriage. 

By Mas. La Touchb. 8 rols. 

" An exceedingly brilliant novel. Full 
of interest.*'— CAromcie. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE; 

A FAMILY BISTORT. 8 VOlS* 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, la worked out 
in a succession of powerfU portraitures, 
and of soul-stirring scenes."— JoAn BuU, 

KILLICENT; 

Or, THE TRIALS OF LIFE. 

By the Author of "Tbb Citratr of 

OvBRTON.'* 3 vols. 

"This novel is one of the most beauti- 
fully-written and power Ailly-concelved 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice."— HtfroW. 

PEBCY BLAKE; 

Or, the young RIFLEMAN. 

By Capt. Raftrr. 8 vols. 

"A highly entertaining story, which 

presents a graphic picture of military life 

in all its varied aspects."— JoAn Bull. 

*' A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley ' school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative."— Li*. Oaz. 

THE WIPE'S TRIALS. 

••« The Wife's Trials' deserves to be a 
successful novel, for it is one of the most 
spirited and arousing we have read for a 
long time. The interest is sustained with- 
out flagging to the very last page."— 
Athenaum. 

PHILIP COITRTENAY. 

By Lord William Lennox. 3 vols. 
•«A lively and entertaining novel."— 
Literary Gazette. 

THE SECRET MARRIAQK 

Or, CONTRASTS IN LIFE. 
By Miss Fanvy Williams. 8 vols. 

**A deeply interesting and charming 
ovel." — Chronicle. 



THE LAST OF VAaWBffS. 

By the Author of 
"Tbb Sistort of a Furt," &c. 8 vols, 
*' A striking picture of social existence. 
The story bss the merit of originality, and 
talent has stamped it with an andenlaUe 
impress. The field chosen is not a new 
one, but the vigorous descriptions, the 
brilliant touches, and the life-like por> 
tralta Impart lustre to its pages." — Sum. 

OUR OWN STORY. 

By Sklina Bunburt. 
Author of " LiPB in Swbdbn." 8 vols. 

OLIVE HASTINGS. 

By Mrs. Parrt. 3 vols. 

EUSTACE COKTEBS. 

By Jambs Hannav, Esq. 8 vols. 

" Mr. Hannay's ablest, wiseat, and 
maturest work.**— Atheiueum. 

"A capital naval story, with stirring 
adventures and well-drawn charaeten,**— 
Ut, Gaz. 

WOMAN'S DEVOTION. 

'*A remarkable novel, both for the con- 
struction of the story, and the depth and 
accuracy of Its delineation of character. — 
Daily News, 

THE HEIRESS OF 
HAUGHTON. 

By the Author of " Emiua Wtndrau." 
** There is enough iu Mrs. Bf arsh'e new 
novel to Justify the fame she has gained as 
one of the mostoriginal and pathetic writers 
of flction in modem days. In eloquence and 
sentiment the work may vie with her best 
tales."— TAc Press. 

DISPLAY. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Mabbrlt. d vols. 

"This tale is a most attractive one, 
with the great merit of highly.finlshed 
social portraiture."— TAc Press. 

THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mrs. Gascoionb. Author of " TsMt* 

TATION, &C. 3 vols. 

"The author has successftiUy por- 
trayed the manners of the day In one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared.** 
—Herald. 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. 

By Miss Pardoe. 8 vols. 

" A tale of great power. As an author 
of fiction, Miss Pardoe has nev«r done 
anything better than this work." — OMe. 

THE PRIEST'S NIECE. 

By Author of " LionblDbbrhvrbt." St. 
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COHSTANCE HEBBEBT. 

By GzRALDiNB Jbvfsburt. 
Actbor of ** Marian Withbrs," &c. S v. 

*'Aponrerfu], highly iuteresting narra- 
Uwe."— Times, 

** * Conatance Herbert »* is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose j a romance 
ia its variety and fascination. Tbe tale, 
as a tale, is deeply interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautiful 
morality. It will be read with rare plea- 
sure and remembered with healthful inte- 
rest/'^-rJiAeTUBUfn. 

OASLEIGH MASCOTT. 

By L. Howx. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

"'A very clever romance. The style 
throughout is fluent and forcible."— Po«/. 

HERBERT LAKE. 

By the Author of" Anns Dysart." 8 ▼. 

" A cleverly written tale from the pen 
of the talented author of * Anne Dysart.' 
While administering largely to the enter- 
tainment of the rewier, the Author has 
added to a well-earned reputation."— JoAn 
Bull. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. 6rxt. Author of " Thb Gam- 
blbr's Wifb," &c. 3 vols. 

'*In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were." — 
J0kn Buil. 

THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 

3 vols. 

"A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por- 
trayed with great skill."— JoAn Bull, 

VIVIA. 

By Mrs. J. E. Dalrtmplb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 

*'An excellent novel. Mrs. Dalrympie 
paints society in its true colours. We 
congratulate her upon a production 
which displays such high purpose, 
wrought.out with so much ability.'* — Post. 

KATHEW FAXTOK. 

Edited by the Author of ** John Dbat- 

TON," •* AlLIBFORD," &C. 3 VOlS. 

'"Matbew Paxton' bears a stcong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
'John Drayton' and 'Ailleford,' and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
caUon."— Pos*. 



segikald lyle. 

By Miss Pardob. 8 v. 

*'An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well- drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page."— ^Mew. 

FLOREN€E, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A. Baillib Cochranb, Esq. 2 v. 

THE ROSES. 

By the Author of " Thb Flirt." 3 v. 

"*The Roses » displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in 'The Flirt,* and 
'The Maneeuvriag Mother.* *'—$/an<{ttr({. 

IffARY SEAHAM. 

By Mrs. Grbv. 8 vols. 

*' Equal to any former novel by its 
ainihor.**—Atherueum, 

AUBREY. 

By the Author of *< Emilia Wyndham.** 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation."— LtYeray^ Gazette, 

AILIEFORD. 

By tbe Author of " John Dravton." 3 v. 

"'Ailleford' is the biography of the 
clever writer of * John Drayton.* It Is a 
deeply interesting tale."— Britannia. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETONIAN. 

By the Hon. C. Rowcroft. 3 vols. 

CREWE RISE. 

By John C. JbaVvrbson. 3 vols. 

EDWARD WHiLOUGHBY. 

By the Author of " Thb Disciplinb of 
LiFB." 3 vols. 

THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
*'Alicb Wbntworth.*' 3 vols. 

ALICE WENTWORTH. 

3 vols. 

" This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a bearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experi«»ice8 of modern life and society.*' — 
Athefutum, 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBUBITS XTMITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, ASD 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of eveiy 
month, price 3s. 6d. 

This popular periodicali which has now been established a. quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensiye yariety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent OflScers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Pnblications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distingnished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered fay 
a high sense of Justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of oursoldiers 
and seamen/'— 6/060. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish nsefhl and valuable information to 
their pecnliar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the pnbUc, 
must be placed the * United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.' It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no lets honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence Arom every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources."— Swn. 

*' This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for profflonnl 
men." — Morning Herald. 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this pcriodicai 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms— narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns-^new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy— correspondence crowded with intelligence— and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribnte 
more or less to the stock of general useful information."— il</a«. 
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